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AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607- 
1885. By Charles F. Richardson, Professor 
of English Literature in Dartmouth College. 
Part 1 (complete in itself).*The Develop- 
ment of American Thought. Second edition. 
Octavo, cloth extra, $3.00. 


“TY find it admirably adapted to the uses of a class who 
will take with me, next semester, a course of lectures on 
the same subject. Prof. Richardson has the gratitude of 
all teachers of American Literature.”—Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, Professor of English Literature in Wellesley 
College, 


“It is proving to me an instructive and suggestive vol- 
ume of reference. The author’s method of treatment has 
advantages which I have tested in the work of my de- 
partment.”—S. A. Longwell, Teacher of English and 
Saxon Literature in Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


“One of the few books on literature in which the his- 
torical and logical methods are happily combined "— 
Prof. T. W. Hunt, Princeton, N. J. 


*He has shown a discriminating insight and literary 
judgment in the treatment of our American literary 
work.”’—New Princeton Review. 


“The most thoughtful and suggestive work on Amert- 
can literature that has been published.”— Boston Globe, 


“Nothing approaching it in completeness and broad 
grasp of the subject has heretofore been produced by 
any writer.”--New York World. 


“It is not a mere compilation of facts, but enters into 
philosophical and critical discussion, and becomes a 
trustworthy guide to those who would learn what Ame- 
rican literature is and what it has achieved. It is itself 
a most desirable contribution to it.”— The Churchman. 


“ Prof. Richardson’s style is always animated, always 
clear, always forcible, and often brilliant. He has the 
art of making dull things bright, and there is hardly an 
uninteresting page in his whole volume.”—New York 
Tribune. 


“No class should go out of the American academy or 
high school that has not had access to this latest, most 
independent, most enjoyable consideration of the deve- 
lopment of American thought.'’—New England Journal 
of Education. 


‘Shows wide and careful study of the theme, a coc! 
judgment, and a steady hand in formulating the results 
of that judgment. . . . Accurate in information, cor- 
rect in taste,and eminently simple and interesting in 
style.”—Chicago Times. 


“An honest, searching, and dispassionate criticism of 
American literature, and as such deserves the careful at 
tention of those whose interest is in our national im- 
provement.”—Baltimore American. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


/ ) mm 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
MODERN METHODS OF ILLUSTRATING 
BOOKS. By H. T. Wood, Secretary to the 
Society of Arts, London. 12mo, cloth, uncut 
edges, $1.25. 


London Literary World says: “This volume is very 
welcome. The author has evidently thoroughly mastered 
the subject, for he has produced a book which is a model 
of clearness and conciseness, minus technicalities.” 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH PROSE AND 
PROSE WRITERS. By T. W. Hunt, Pro- 
fessor of English Language in the Colleze of 
New Jersey. 12mo, $1.50. 

Opening with a careful discussion of the leading his 
torical periods of English prose, it proceeds to the « 
amination of its various literary forms, and, as a third 
and final division of the subject, presents a critical study 
of representative English authors as exponents of Eng 
lish prose style. In subject matter as in method it is 


thoughtful and logical, while the English in which if is 
expressed is clear, vigorous, and tasteful. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD ENGLISH LETTER 
FOUNDRIES. With Notes—Bibliographical 
and Historical—on the Rise and Progress of 
English Typography. By Talbot Barnes 
Reed. Crown quarto. Printed in old style 
type, on antique paper, with quaint head and 
tail pieces, and with numerous illustrations 
and facsimiles of type, $10. (Furnished to 
subscribers before publication at $8.40.) 
(Only 75 copies furnished for America. 

The subject is one which throws a considerable and curi 
ous light on the history of English Typography. The 
book will be found to embody a full Ribliography of 
works, not only relating to, but illustrative of, the Type 
founder's Art, and to contain numerous anecdotes of 
Founders, Printers, and Authors, together with interest 


ing particulars concerning some of the most famous pro 
ductions of the English press. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor's New Work, 
THE PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR, Ex- 
pounded and Illustrated. Uniform with the 
same author's * Limitation of Life,’ ‘Con- 
trary Winds,’ and other sermons. Crown, 
octavo, 454 pages. $1.75 each. 
Rev. Dr. A. B. Bruce's New Work, 
THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN THE 
GOSPELS. Uniform with the same author's 
‘Parabolic Teaching of Christ.’ Svo, cloth, 
each, $2.50. 


New Princeton Review 
FOR MARCH. 


* The quality of the New Princeton Review has that fine 
and rare depth and earnestness which is often wanting in 
American reviews. As the magazine wins its way {t es 
tablishes a firm foundation of regard In the thoughtful 
public. Literature ts enriched by its scholarly articles 
and a thoughtful consideration of social questions en 
couraged.”— Boston Journal. 

“ The New Princeton Review has scored nearly all the 
successes of the higher order of periodical literature that 
have been made in this country since its publication be 

ayear or more ago. The March number is packed 
solid with articles on different subjects, and there is no 
thing from cover to cover which one could afford two have 
omitted.”— Boston Heraid. 

“ There has been nothing in the history of American 
periodical titerature more striking and hopeful than the 
certainty of touch and distiactness in standard shown 
from the outset by the editors of the New Princeton Re 
view in selecting the ground to be occupied and in carry 
ing oat the plan thus formed with marked judgment 
and unerring taste."—N. F. Christian Union. 

TERMS: 8a year tn advance, postage free. Single 
numbers S) cents, We make the special offer of 1886 and 
1887—fwe years in one subscription—/for 85 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
7145Broadway, N. Y. 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 


DUE NORTH. 


By Maturin M. Ballou, author of ‘Due South,’ 
‘Edge-tools of Speech,’ * Genius in Surshine 
and Shadow,’ ete. $1.50, 

Mr. Ballou’s previous travel-books have had an 
immense popular success, which will doubtless be 
repeated in this picturesque and vivid record of 
his recent travels and observations in Russia and 
Scandinavia. Beginning with two brilliant 
chapters on Copenhagen, it contains attractive 
accounts of the Swedish and Norwegian capitals, 
Stockho!m and Chnstiania; chapters devoted to 
Bergen and Trondhjem; the Lo offodens and 
Maelstrém; the North Cape and Midnight Sun 
Lapland and Finland; St. Petersburg and Mo» 
cow; the Neva and Volga; Nijni Novgoral, 
Warsaw and Russian Poland. 


ri , ay. ‘ry . . ¢ . 
PWO GENTLEMEN OF 
) ie bl ’ 
BOSTON, 
A Novel. $1.50 
* The story is one of those unpretentious, quiet, 
realistic, and yet vivid narratives, which are per 
haps the very most popular among the great bulk 
of story-readers, like‘ The Lamplighter,’ * Rut 
ledge,’ and many others which have sold wond-r 
fully, and still sell.” 


| Ft. noe 
Thee TRIKE IN THE 
»* - MILL. 


No. 1, Second Se, “a, wnd-Robin novels. #1; 
paper c. W/O cents. 
This exciting story ak Y ‘th a question of 
vast importance—the idea” . workmen combin 
ing against their employers. 


DISCOURSES ON ARCHI- 
PECTURE. 

By E.-E. Viollet-le-Duc. 2 vols., 8vo. Richly 

and copiously illustratea. A new edition of 


this noble classic of architecture and @sthe- 
tics, $15. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, upon re 
ceipt of price. Catalogues of our books mailed free 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 
For One-third of a Century 
PARK & TILFORD 
and ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 
HAVE SOLD THE 


DIAMOND HAMS 


CURED BY 
S. DAVIS, JR. & CO., Cincinnati, 


ANY Boox noticed or advertised in the Nation wii! he 


supplied on receipt of price by 
LAUGHTON, MACDONALD & CO., 


Booksellers and Importers, 
131 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. voy 
(No deviation.) lines. 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. | _ 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with|— 
chotce of page, $27. ery 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80, — 

Twenty per cent, advance for top of column or|_ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|_ 
der of size, the largest at the top. —15 

Twenty per cent,advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION\— 
fonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 











f OM@GOPATHY.—THE BELIEF 
that homceopathy is simply infinitesimal doses 
isanerror. Similia similibus curantur (Like cures like) 
says nothing about the dose, and the small dose is the 
result of experience, proving that it acts quicker and 
safer than the large one, provided it be selected on the 
line of nature’s law of similars. But such medicine to be 
efficacious must be prepared with the utmost care and 
accuracy, and for this reason buyers should go to old and 
well-known pharmacies only. Ours was the first estab- 
lished after the introduction of Homcopathy into this 
country in 1825, and remains the only one whose prepa 
rations have n awarded vo . fair pos for urity 
and excellence. RICKE & AFEL. 
Homeopathic Pharmaceutiss, 

New York: 145 Grand St. and 7 W. 42d St. 

Philadelphia : 1011 Arch St. and lose ¥ alnut St. 

Baltimore; 212 W. Fayette St. 

Washington : 938 F. S o>» I. W. 

Pittsburgh : 51 6th Ave. 

Chicago : 234 Wabash Ave. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books tn Foret 
Catalogues on applivation. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 


and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and care! training New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middie 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
Preparatory School for Boys. %500 per year. 
For Circular address E. H. WiLson, A.M. — 








DIsTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 


o WE NORWOOD INSTI TU Th. 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and little om. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CABELL, Principals. 
MARYLAND, Baltimor 


Os VERSITY OF MAR YLAND,—Law 
School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 


_ HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bost« 
OSTON UNIV "ERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EpMuND H. Bennett, LL.D. 





ETTS, Bos' 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemis euiery, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
Muwnrok, Sec’y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 


tute of Technology and for Harvard College with- 
out Greek. Private School. ALBERT HALE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for sone. ea will reopen Sept. 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS 4ND MISS BELL’S 
bens pw My French, and German Boarding School 
for Young 


Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 
rr tional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 


ALY, Flore’ 
LASSICAL "SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, FLO- 
rence, I ~~ Two Boston ladies, having 

years of ex en 
in Florence, Italy, th 
Taylor, a uate of Souene College, will bet in pom of 
the English De eee assisted by a corps 
of ative French, German. . Italian Lo ge The best 
masters will be ‘procured for vocal music, the piano, 
mandolin, and other instruments. Instruction given in 

nting from life, copying from eries, also in model 
ng. Students pre tor Smith or any Coll which 
receives women. Mothers allowed to 
their daughters. A ny A will io America in September 
to conduct —— to Italy. For further particulars, ad- 
—= Miss IsaBELLA G. TaYLor, P. O. Box 5083, Boston, 


ass. 
References, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., Pres. L. Clarke Seelye, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Teachers. 


HARVARD GRADUATE (85), PRI- 
vate tutor for the past two you desires engage. 
ment after July 1. Address A. B., Box 488, Waltham, 


HARVARD SENIOR DESIRES TO 

take ch: of one or twe lads preparing for col- 
lege, on a tri road for the sun.mer, or for one year. 
Has travelled in Europe and is an experienced tutor. 
Good_ references pan. Address Senior F., care carrier 
404, Cambridge, 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (59th Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute o: Pochnology 
as ecialty. Reference is made to the Institute F: 
he location is the most attractive in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
ts not more than four boys into his e. tultion, 
fit for p~ + or educate — Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
—. fine tennis-court. F. E. Assor, Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY 
School. A home school for boys. ia gy for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Labor: na 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8S. B (M. 8. T.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Qu 
DAMS Ted DEM Y. — PREPARA- 
and beneding school for boys. School year 
an is September, 1886. 
‘or all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


tory School for aoe. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. | GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewate 
OWARD COLLEGIA TE INSTI- 
tute. Full prepa yt , with shorter fw nee a 
AGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston’ Gaiety, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge. England. 


New JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. —JOHN 
C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 























HAR FARD STUDENT WHO WAS 
kept from college by illness at the beginning of 
the year Doula like a position as tutor or teacher. Has 
had four years’ experience in private tutoring. mot 
make a protracted e' ment if necessary. Addres 
. J. HOLLAND, Springfeld. Mass. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH HAVING 

had several years’ ex wwaemee of teaching in France 
and the United States, holding the ae testimonials 
from M. Outrey, ex- Minister o France de Pressensé, 
Senator ; Hon. Vorman Colman, (att LI of the Ag- 
riculture, ete.; besides being a graduate of the Sor- 
bonne (Paris), is open to an engagement. A preference 
would be given to college work, though experience ren- 
ders him fitted for private tuition. Address Prof. V. D. 
Berghen, Librairie 8, Rue Capucines, Paris, France. 


CC icran W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston.’ 


OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU- 
tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass., will take 
one boy into the family. 

COLLE el 


ICHARD ERDMANN, 
uate,who has been studying classical lan 
and sciences in the Universities in -~¥ Tueb a 
Berlin, Goettingen, desires an engagem References 
given. 226 East 10th ‘ot New York. 


School Agencies. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
furnish a esitatle Ear > and } Fy. a pos ry ‘hat 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, h and pri- 
vate school work. J. Ransom BRIDGE, Manager. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chi will supply superinten- 


dents, e teachers, specia! ists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


























NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 
REFARATORY SCHOOL, SPECIAL 
reference, President James McCosh. Pre tho- 
roughty and quickly for Princeton and all colleges and 
Scientific Schools. One vacancy for third term. Address 
J. REMSEN BisHop, Head Master. 
w YorK, New Hartford, near Utica. 
V RS COLLIER’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
[ girls from six to sixteen. Open the entire year. 
NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 
IF VEAUX COL LEGE. —A Military 
Bo 


arding School for + 
WILFRED H. Munro, A. M., President. 











NEw York, S 


A RS. CHARLOT. TE MAY reg nl 
son’s Home School for Girls.—$1,000 
No extras. oo“. ten pupils. Beautiful and ealthfui 
——-: “> the hills £ oe Syracuse. School year be- 
gins Se 4, 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 
George XM Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, ious 
i 4 Alcott, James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V 
9throp. 


NEw York, t Uti 
A RS. PIA TT" ‘S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw: 

RYNMAWR COLLEGE. —A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from + 4 Offers 
io. and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
atin, Mathematics, English, French, Old a Preach. Ttaltan, 
Spanish, German including Gothic and Old High Ge 
man, History, Political Se lence, Physics, Chemistry, Bi. 
ology, including Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s oeialish complete. 
Fellowships value #450)in Greek, lish, Mathematics, 

History, and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 

















CHOOL AGENCY.—Oldest oud test known 
in the United States. Estab’d 185 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East ath St., New York. 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circ 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


J] JNION TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. D. KERR, Secre 
tary. Send for circulars, and list of Bt. filled. 


Wants. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY, A 

ition as com fon to a maiden lady or 

widow; prefers the country, and does not object to 
travelling. Aadress 

















Care the Nation. 


The Divinity School of Har- 
vard University. 








For the year 1887-88 two resident Fellowships 
of $500 each are offered to Graduates of Theolo- 
gical Schools who intend to devote themselves 
to the Christian neers © These fellowships are 
intended to encourage advanced theological work 
of a high order. Applications for a ** Williams 
Fellowship,” accompanied by testimonials and 
specimens of work, must be made to the Dean be- 


fore June 1, 1887. 
Cc. C. EVERETYI, 
Dean. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 





BOSTON, - - - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1886. 
DOB. 60 65 05:66.60 6045040056440 $17,966,845 66 
RECEIPTS. 

For Premiums. ........0..00.- $2,211,776 47 
For interest, rents, and profit 
and loss, less taxes.......... 902,579 89 3,114,356 36 


DyPMtpindipst $21,081,2 yr 02 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death claims. ...............+5 $1,035,243 00 
Matured and discounted en- 
GOWMGMEGB. 2.0.0.0 ccccsccees 257,315 00 
Cc i = and surrendered a a 
paddetdensespenencoase 228,736 
pistribution of surplus....... 450 23 9 17 


Total paid to policy-holders. ‘$1, 97 2, 57: 73 60 
Amount paid for commis- 

sions to agents, salaries, 

medical fees, advertising, 

printing, stationery, andall 

ether incidental ex»nenses 

at the home office and at 


GUT ncngce 6o0csgecccees 383,054 55 
Amount paid for premium on 
investments purchased 
during the year, and ac , 
crued interest thereon...... 94, 492 | 62 2,454,120 77 
B18, 62 7,081 95 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts 
standard 4 per cent........ 215,679,993 48 


Ralance distributions unpaid 99,407 389 
Death and endowment 
claims approved............ _VWi2,474 € 00 15,951,875 37 


"$2 2,675,205 88 





Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute ——-LIFE KATE EN 
DOWMENT | a are issued at the old life rate pre 
JAL CASH distributions are paid upon 





ALL polic ies. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the C Poy ’s office, or to 
KENNY & RATCLIFFE, Gen. Agents, 
= Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
NJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JO3. M. GIBBENS, Secre oe 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY. 


Capital Paid Up, $ 


This company offers its Debenture Bonds of $500, $1,000, 
and $5,000 each, drawing six per cent. interest, and run 
ning ten years to 

Trustees, Guardians, and Individual Investors. 
Secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 
worth three times the amount of the loan, and held by 


the 
MERCANTILE TRUST ae gd OF NEW YORK, 
E 
Second by the entire - -up capital of one million dollars. 
It also offers guaranteed 6 per cent. first mortgages on 
Kansas City business property, and improved farms in 
KANSAS and MISSOURI. 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretarv. 


Equits able Building, New York. 
NVEST THROUGH THE 
a SOUND AND RELLABLE 
Tv ~ me) see s 
Western Farm Mortgage Co. 
F. M. PERKINS, ewer raw  L. H. PERKINs, 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00, 

The choicest 1st Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 
pany’s Ten Years Debentures based upon its paid up 
Capital and Assets of over $650,000. No Losses. Eleven 
Years Experience with absolute sutisfaction to over 1,500 
Investors. Send for circulars, forms, and full informa- 
tion; Branch Offices in N. Y : - 


Y. City and Albany; 
Office, 137 Broadway. C. HINe & SON, Agents. 


1OUX CITY, |0Wn. 


Parties who neglected to invest in Kansas City 
and Minneapolis real estate at the propertime 
and missed it, have now another opportu. 
nity in Sioux City. Those who did invest in 
Kansas City and Minneapolis and consequently 
enriched themselves, are invited to inspect the 

COMING CITY OF THE WEST. Send for circulars. 
Address JOHN PEIRCE, Sec’ 'y, Sioux City, lewa. 





St, 000,000 OO. 




















Germany. 


PROF. A. FLEISCHMANN, Eldena, Fommern. Tho- 
rough study of German, French, and other branches. 
Summer resort for seabath: Fine surroundings. Isle 
of Riigern, University of Greifswald. For cireu 
address PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D. Grinnell, lowa. 


(CATALOG NO, 23, BEING “ODD. 
and ends” from the“ Literary Junk Shop” of A. 
Clark, 34 Park Row, N, Y., now ready. 





Ss 
8. 





Rare and Modern Books. 


THE FIRSTENGLISHCATALOGUE. A cata 
logue of the most vendible Books in England, 
ete. The like work never yet performed by 
any. London, 1058, 12mo, old calf, $12 


MORLEY (H.). Of English Literature in the 
reign of Victoria, with a glance at the past, 
Frontispiece, album of 175 facsimile auto 


graphs, and 
inserted. ltmo, half Levant mor., zg 
gilt top, uncut (étui), 

NERVAL (Gerard de). Sylvie. Paris (Conquet), 
1886, 16mo0, with portrait of the autbor on 
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GREVILLE MEMOIRS. First Series. 
1874. 5 vols. Svo, cloth, uncut, 
edition. $50. 

GIBBON. Decline and Fall of the 


ilt back, 


Do. 00), 


London, 
Original 


Roman Em 


pire. Notes by Milman and Guizot. Lon 
don, 1862. 8 vols,, 8vo, half mor., gilt top. 
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LOCKER (F.). London Lyrics. New York: 
Printed for the Book-fellow’s Club, 1SS3. 


l6mo, boards, uncut, edition limited to 104 
copies. $4. 
LACROILX (Paul). 
in the Middle Ages. 
4to, cloth, uncut 

$40. 

SWINBURNE (A, 
1865, half mor. 
$6. 

CHERBULIEZ (V.). Sam’l Brohl & Co. 12mo, 
half red mor., gilt back, with portrait (and 
all the Standard French Novels and Classics 
in similar binding), per vol., $1.60, 

FORBES (A.). The War between France and 
Germany. Tauchnitz Edition. 2 half 
mor. (and 2,500 other volumes of the Tauch- 
nitz Collection in similar binding), per vo 
lume, $1. 


DUPRAT & C0., 
5 East 17th Street, New York. 


*,* Catalogues of Rare Books, Tau ad Jouaust 
ation. 


Libraries, on app 
Literary, Scientific, and Poli- 
tical Information. 


QUESTIONS UPON 


Arts, minanners, Customs,etc., 
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GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 
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HALE HOURS 


BEST AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 


THE 


Selected and arranged by Cfarits 
Morris 
Four Crown Octavo Volumes. Cloth, gilt top 
$6.00; half moroceo, &10.00; three-quarters 


calf, $15.00, Also, 


of an Edition de luxe 


a limited number 
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poetry 


Phe best examples trom every 


rican author of note in history, 


art, and philosophy are grouped here, 


so that the reader &an lake up any one 


of the four volumes, and, turning at 
random, find something particularly 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

*A more complete collection of gems from the 
best authors cannot be imagined 
than is contained in these four volumes. The se- 
lections are well chosen, and it is just the book to 
be popular, because it gives an idea of the best 
style of our many popular authors.’ 
America 


works of the 


Baltimore 


‘Among the most successful publications of 
be times are works of compilations, and of the 
works of this character none was ever better 
fitted to meet the public demand than ‘ Half 
Hours with the Best American Authors.’ It is a 
book over which American book-lover’ 
must rejoice. Gems have been gathered from 
every department of literature, and have been 
edited with a taste and refinement fitting their 
own high character.”- 


every 


— Meadville Chautauquan. 


‘Here the brightest story-tellers, the cleverest 
descriptive writers, and the most musical poets 
all find a place. It is needless to point out that 
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volumes are a mine of entertainment to one fond 


of good literatare.”—San Francisco Chronicle, 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Look Round Literature. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
12mo, cloth, $2.25. 


“He ourvens the literary field from Aschylus to 
‘Tenayson. r. Buchanan’s pronouncements are, 
as might be expected, an agreeable mélange of 
praise and blame. His attitude is that of antago- 
nism to what he deems the ‘authorized’ criticism 
of the day. It is gratifying to meet with the criti- 
cal work of a man at once so enthusiastic and so 
independent. It would, indeed, have been a pity 
had Mr. Buchanan not given a permanent form to 
ome so thoughtful and so stimulating.”— London 
Flobe, 





The Book Faucier; 
Or, The Romance of Book Collecting. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


New Edition. Elzevir 8vo, vellum cloth, gilt top, 
uncut, $2.00. 


CoONTENTS.—Ot Book Collectors and Book Deal- 
ers; of the Mazarin Biole; Concerning the Incuna- 


bles or Cradle Books; of the Elzevirs, Plantins, | 


and old Printers; of Caxtons and of the English 
Printers; of the Library; of Binding and its Curi- 
osities; of Curiosities of Printing; of Illustrated 
Books and “Luxurious Editions,” etc., etc. 


*“ Amusing and agreeable toread. There is hard- 
ly a branch of the sport of book-hunting that he 
does not touch on; he is always diverting.”’—Sa- 
turday Review. 


-:ngland’s Case Against 
Home Rule. 


By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Fel- 
low of All Souls, and Vinerian Professor of 
English Law at Oxford. Second edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


* Prof. Dicey’s exhaustive *Case Against Home 
Rule’ for Ireland makes its appearance ovportune- 
ly. Hetreats his subject judiciaily and from an 
absolutely dispassionate standpoint.”’— Times. 

“ This isa book which will richly repay the most 
careful study.”—Scotsman. 

“It is in our judgment absolutely conclusive.”— 
Saturday Review. 


The Ministry of Fine Art to 
the Happiness of Life. 


Essays on various arts, By T. GAMBIER PARRY. 


CONTENTS.—The Purpose and Practice of Fine 
Art. Ministry of Fine Art to Common Life. 
Ministry of Fine Art to Spiritual Life. Art in 
Archeology. Ministry of Color to Sculpture ana 
Architecture. A Sketch of the History of Mosaic, 
(i.) Ancient, (li) Christian. The Art andthe Art- 
ists of Glass Painting. Ancient and Medieval. 
Aaornment of Sacred Buildings. Builders and 
Buildings of the Abvey of St. Peter, now the Ca- 
thedral at Gloucester. Appendix: The Method of 
Spirit Fresco Painting. 8vo, cloth, $5.60, 








> > 
Handbook to Robert Brown- 
e 9 - 
ing’s Works. 
By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. Second Edition, re- 
vised, f. cap, 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

“This book bears evidence throughout of that 
courage, patience, know.edge, and research, and 
that lightness and firmness of hand which are es- 
sential in dealing with the work of a master whose 


art ranges so high,so wide, and s9 deep.”"—Acade- 
my. 





Music and Manners: 
Personal Reminiscences and Sketches of Charac- 
ter. By W. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, cloth, $12. 








“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

“IT may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanisb, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 
687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 


| HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 


Tovr in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and I[llustrations. 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 


were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’— Preface. 


PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English. with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren, First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
. with Additions and Appendices, by 

. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 


tions. 
TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 


Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 


HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 


C. Hazlitt. 





A SELECTION. 

ANTONINUS.-— THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 

edited by Napier). 6 vols. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE., 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 8 vols. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 
RICHTER’S LEVANA., 
RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. 


2 vols. Translated. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 
WILL PUBLISH SATURDAY: 


Agriculture in Some of its Re- 
LATIONS WITH CHEMISTRY. By F. lH. 
Storer, S.B., A. M., Professor of Agricultura) 
Chemistry in Harvard University. 
12mo, $5.00. 


This work, the fruit of many years’ public instruction 
in Harvard University, is in no way a technical treatise, 
nor designed for students of chemistry. From a literary 
point of view, it ranks with the standard treatise of Mr. 
Marsh, ‘The Earth as Modified by Human Action,’ rather 
than with the professional and learned treatises on Agri 
cultural Chemistry. It is Agriculture rather than Che. 
mistry that forms the*subject of the book, and it ts the 
general and universal phases of the subject:that are 
treated rather than any particular operations of the 
agriculturist. The different topics discussed are very 
numerous, and refer cniefly tothe relations of soil, air, 
and water to the plant and to each other; tillage, ma- 
nures and fertilizers, rotation of crops, irrigation, the 
growth of crops, are fully treated, and there are chapters 
on the staple crops. The style is clear and straightfor 
ward, and the discussion throughout is open to the com 
prebension of any intelligent reader. 


2 vols, 





A Child of the Century. By 
John T. Wheelwright. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper (yellow covers), 50 cents. 


This novel is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable that 
have been published for many a year. It is in every way a 
story of to-day, of American life and character; not that 
portentous and ever impending event, “* The Great Ame 
rican Novel,” but atypical story of political and social 
life, free from cynicism or morbid realism, and brim- 
ming over with good-natured fun which is never vulgar 
or merely farcical. It is a full fledged novel, too, with a 
well-developed plot ending happily and satisfactorily. 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE EPOCHS OF 
MODERN HISTORY. 


The Early Tudors. Henry VIL; 
Henry VIII. By the Rev. C. £. Moberly, 
M.A., late a Master in Rugby School. With 

1 vol., 16mo, $1.60. 


In a clear and concise style the author has given a re 
markably interesting account of this most important 
period of modern history. The political and social con- 
dition of Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the civil wars and internal development of Eng 
land during the reign of Henry VII., the more European 
policy of his successor, with the alliances and rivalries 
of Henry VIII., Francis L, and Charles V., the revival of 
classical learning, and the early Reformation, are all 
vividly portrayed. This volume fills the interval between 
‘The Houses of Lancaster and York’ and‘The Age of 
Elizabeth,’ of thé same series. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


“ The volumes contain the ripe results of the studies of 
men who are authorities in their respective fields.”—The 
Nation. 


Beginning of the Middle Ages.—Normans in 
Europe.— Crusades. — Early Plantagenets.-— Ed- 
ward III.—Houses of Laneaster and York.—-Ear- 
ly Tudors.—Age of Elizabeth.—Protestant Revo- 
lution.—Thirty Years’ War.—Puritan Revolu- 
tion.—Fall of the Stuarts.—Age of Anne.—Early 
Hanoverians.—Frederick the Great.—French Re- 
volution.—Epoch of Reform. 

Seventeen volumes, 16mo, Price per vol., $1.00. 
The set, Roxburgh style, gilt top, $17.00. 


Four Maps. 





** These books for sale by all booksellers, or 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Week. 


Ir is‘a long while siuce there has been a more 
conspicuous application of the spoils doctrine 
in our politics than in the substitution by Gov. 
Lounsbury of a paper-barrel manufacturer 
for Prof. Arthur T. Hadley as Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in Connecticut. During his two years’ 
service Mr. Hadley has won a place as 
an investigator and statistician beside such 
men as Carroll D. Wright and Francis A. 
Walker; he has disarmed the not unnatural 
prejudice of the labor organizations against a 
college professor; he has rendered not only the 
State but also the country great service by re- 
ports which have taken a high rank in the lite- 
rature of industrial study. Experience had 
qualified him to render the public far 
greater service in the future; and every 
censideration which would lead a man 
like Gov. Lounsbury to retain in his private 
employ a man of demonstrated capacity and 
fidelity, dictated Mr. Hadley’s retention in the 
service of the State. The Republican party 
had really by implication committed itself to 
his reappointment when, in the convention 
which nominated Mr. Lounsbury, it adopted 
this resolution : ‘‘ We demand an honest and 
thorough enforecment of the Civil Service 
Law, and as far as practicable we favor the 
extension of its principles to municipal and 
State administrations,” the most fundamental 
of these principles being the retention of faith- 
ful officials. 














Gov. Lounsbury’s attempt to explain his ex- 
traordinary course only shows how sadly the 
acceptance of the spoils system may warp the 
judgment of a man. In the conduct of his 
private business Mr. Lounsbury probably has 
no fixed terms of employment, engaging 
his trusted subordinates upon the usual 
system, which really amounts to retention 
during good behavior. If there were, how- 
ever, regular times for deciding the question 
whether a man should be reéngaged for an- 
other definite period, he would expect the man 
to rest his claims to such reéngagement solely 
upon his record. This is precisely the course 
which Prof. Hadley pursued in his relations 
with his employer, the State of Con- 
necticut. After remarking that some _ per- 
sons, chiefly protectionist manufacturers, had 
objected to Prof. Hadley on the ground that 
he was a free-trader, the Governor says, as 
though he were adducing a perfectly conclu- 
sive reason for his course: ‘‘I have not been 
asked to reappoint Mr. Hadley by a single indi- 
vidual. I have not received a single letter re- 
questing his reappointment. Mr. Hadley him- 
self never mentioned the matter to me. In 
view of all these facts, I decided that I should 
not be justified in making a reappointment.” 
In other words, Prof. Hadley, likea self-respect- 
ing gentleman, chose to rest his claim to 
reappointment solely upon his record. He 
employed no lobbyists to urge his reeppoint- 








ment. He urged no friends to write letters to 
the Governor in his behalf. (We should not 
be surprised to learn that he might even have 
asked his friends to refrain from writing, be 
cause he did not wish the element of personal 
solicitation to enter into the matter.) The 
newspaper press of the State, as the event has 
shown, and as he doubtless knew, was almost 
unanimous in desiring his reappointment, and 
yet he did not procure, as so easily he might have 
done, the intervention in his behalf of a single 
Republican editor. And because he pursued 
this course, because he preferred his own self 
respect as a gentleman to the adoption of 
the truckling politician’s methods, the Gov 
ernor decided that he “ should not be justified 
in making a reappointment ”! 





Mr. Edmunds has been interviewed on the 
subject of the next Presidency, and his remarks 
will be read with interest in the latitude of 
Augusta, Me. To the question whether Mr. 
Cleveland would hold the Republican votes he 
got before if he should run again (as Mr. Ed- 
munds expects him to do), the Vermont Sena 
tor replied: ‘‘As between two evils they 
would vote for him.” But he does not expect 
that it will again be a choice ‘* between two 
evils” in 1888. Having confidence in the wis 


dom of the Republican party, he thinks it is | 


sure to nominate a good man” the next time 





Mr. Wharton 
stanchest supporters in Pennsylvania, says in 
last week's discussing the Presi 
dency in 1888: ‘‘We say frankly, and we 
know that we are speaking for many Re 
publicans when we say, that it would be a 
most desperate experiment, in view of the 
consequences of failure, to renominate Mr. 
Blaine. He has had his candidacy. He was 
loyally supported by every element that will 
have the right or the opportunity to consider 
the second proposal of his name. That he 
failed is not their fault, but his mis 
fortune. He cannot justly ask 
to enter with him again on so perilous 
a venture.” He intimates, also, that Mr. 
Blaine, hike Mr. Clay in 1844, reached the 
height of his strength in 1884, and he asks, 
“*Ts it possible to increase or even maintain the 
enthusiasm of his admirers of two years ago? 
Is it possible to bring him any new elements of 
support? Is there any quarter in which he is 
more popular now than in 1884? Is the 
confidence which he inspires in other public 
men and party leaders greater?” All these 
questions he answers in the negative. Of Mr. 
Barker's suggestion of Sherman and Harrison 
as substitutes for Blaine, we will now say no 
thing, except this, that if Mr. Blaine’s sup- 
porters mean to withdraw him from the 
field next year, they must do it thoroughly, 
and without reservation or subterfuge 
—that is, they must not only relieve the 
party of Blaine, but of Blaineism. They 
must not put up somebody who has a secret 
agreement with Blaine to work under his orders 
or influence, or to put him into the State 
Department, so as to enable him to begin over 


A Nie rica i 


them 





Barker, one of Mr. Blaine’s | 





again the old pyrotechnics of ISS]. For ¢ 
must not be forgotten that Blaine’s perform 
Secretary of State disgusted and 
alarmed pearly 


ances as 
as many Republicans as his 


financial trickery and falsehood, 





Senator Sherman says that ‘‘the House of 
Representatives should have taken the initial 
step looking to some measure to reduce taxa 
tion,” and he derates the Democratic party for 
incapacity because nothing was done, Two 
} t 


take the taitial step 


in this direction by considering a tariff? Dill 


conspicuous attempts to * 


were made during the Forty-ninth Congress 
in the first session on the 17th of June, [S86 
and in the second on the ISth of December 


On these occasions the two parties divided as 


follows 
For 

Consideration, Aguinst 
. Lod Dromis, uy dh . 
June t Reps 1D Revs 

+ 145 Demea Tht 
‘ ‘mt . . 
December GB Reps 1 Reps 


It thus appears that on the question of taking 
the initial step 80 per cent. of the Democrats 
voted yea the first time, and 86 per cent. the 
second time; while only 3 per eent, of th: 
Republicans stood on the right side in Ju 

and but 4 per cent. in December. It) will 
puzzle a shrewder politician than Mr. Sher 
man to convinee the public, in the face of 
Demoerati 


party which should be held responsible for 


such a showing, that it is the 


the failure reduce taxation 


Speaker Carlisle’s address to the Boston 


if the Bay State Cluh 
on Saturday, like Senator Hawley’s address to 
the Michigan Republicans at Detroit on Wash 
ington’s Birthday, was a vigorous plea for 
State rights, 


Democrats at the dinner 


Explicitly disclaiming any belief 
in secession or nullification, he enforced the 
necessity of maintaining States’ rights in the 
proper sense against the present’ tendency 
toward centralization and a darigerous ag: 
grandizement of the Federal Government. He 
urged that the Democratic party should reas- 
sert its ancient doctrines as to the nature and 
extent of Federal power, “ It believes,” he 
said, ‘‘that the Government was created for 
the people, and that its functions should be 
confined to the limits prescribed by them.” 
This is the same idea which Mr, 
Cleveland so forcibly expressed in his Texas 
Seed Bil! veto, that ‘‘ though the people sup- 
port the Government, the Government should 
not support the people.” Indeed, Mr, Car- 
lisle’s speech *hroughout was really a response 
to the position against paternalism which the 
President assumed in bis Seed Bill and Pauper 
Pension Bill vetoes, Its chief value is as show- 
ing that the wisest leaders of the Democratic 
party recognize that Mr. Cleveland’s stand on 
this vital issue is as popular as it is sound. 





The Tennessee Legislature responds quickly 
and heartily to the President’s plea fora re 
vival of the old-time ‘‘ sturdiness of eur na- 
tional character.”” Within a week after Con- 
gress had adjourned, and the scheme of Fede- 
ral aid to Southern education had thus lapsed, 
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the lower branch of the Legislature, by a vote 


of more than five to one, passed a_ bill, 
in which the Senate will doubtless concur, in- 
creasing the amount of the permanent 
fund available for school purposes from 

2,000,000 to $5,000,000, and so much more 
than doubling the annual contribution of the 
State to public education. Tennessee has been 
growing rapidly in material wealth of late 
years, and this action of the Legislature shows 
not only that the State is able to maintain a 
good school system, but, what is sti!l] more im- 
portant, that she is ready to do it without try- 
ing any longer to unload the burden upon the 
shoulders of the Federal Government. It isan 
object-lesson in self-reliance and _ self-help 
which will not be lost upon other Southern 
States that have beeu backward in this matter. 
The Memphis Appeal does not exaggerate in 
the slightest degree when it declares that 
** Tennessee has not done anything in the last 
twenty-five years that redounds so much to her 
credit as the passage of this bill.” 





The refusal of the Missouri Legislature to 
make any appropriation for the expenses of 
the militia is beyond question due to the 
pressure of the labor vote, which was annoyed 
by the interference of the militia to protect life 
and property when the Knights were engaged 
in ‘‘war” with the railroad companies and 
the community in generai last year. Of course 
the labor voters there as elsewhere are a small 
minority, but they frighten demagogues in the 
Legislature there as here, by the fact that they 
are organized and work together at the polls; 
and they will continue to frighten them until 
decent people band together in like manner 


for the punishment at the polls of the 
demagogues, like Gov. Hill, who pander 


to them. This is, bowever, an obvious 
view. We mention the subject mainly for the 
purpose of calling attention to the way in 
which such occurrences as this abolition of the 
militia in Missouri steadily encourage the 


growth among us of mercenary troops 
like Pinkerton’s Men. Of course own- 
ers of property in Missouri, whether 


corporations or private individuals, are not 
going to leave themselves dependent on 
the city police and the sheriff for protection 
against ‘‘ Labor.” When threatened, they will 
promptly callin Pinkerton and garrison their 
premises in medieval fashion. Pinkertons, 
too, will begin to multiply as the demand for 
private armed force increases, and the disci- 
pline and organization of their troops will be 
improved, Itis not impossible that before the 
end of the century, if Americans do not wake up 
in the interval, we may see yards and factories 
protected by bastions armed with light 
artillery, and pitched battles fought between 
Scabs and Labor like the fights of the Ghi- 
bellinesand Guelphs. 





The attempt to organize the whole body of 
those who labor with their bands into a so- 
ciety hostile to all the rest of the community, 
and, indeed, to the Government and the laws, 
has been shown very clearly by the events of 
the past year to be a failure. Even Henry 
George begins to see this, and has the courage 


to say so. The notion that a large strike is more 


formidable than a small one has been thoérough- 





ly exploded. But the fact still remains that 
not only the Knights «f Labor, but nearly all 
the trade-unions, are managed on the theory 
that employers are necessarily the enemies of 
the laboring man,and that capitalists—meaning 
people who have saved money and hold it as a 
fund for the employment of labor—are ene- 
mies of society and to be treated as such; that is, 
discouraged, denounced, and legislated against. 
This is not all, however, nor the worst. They 
are all, or nearly all, maraged as military or- 
ganizations; that is, ruled despotically by a 
few officers, whose word of command over- 
rides the individual judgment of the members, 
not only about the general policy or utterances 
of the organization, but about each man’s 
personal interests and those:of his family: 
A very large proportion, the larger part, in 
fact, of the workingmen of this country, see all 
this as plainly as anybody and do not belong to 
the unions. But their position outside the 
unions is, as Mr. Hewitt has said,a ‘‘ pitiable ” 
one. Being unorganized, they have to stand 
alone, not only as against their employers, but 
as against the unions, which persecute 
them remorselessly, hunting them from town 
to town and shop to shop, as if they were wild 
animals, with a pitilessness and cruelty 
such as neither king nor capitalist would in 
our day venture to display towards any human 
being. 





We are glad to say that a movement for 
the organization of the non-union men has at 
last been begun. The non-union printers have 
started an organization, which is intended to 
give those who do not care to surrender their 
individual judgment in the control of their 
lives, all the benefits in the way of assist- 
ance and protection which the unions 
now give their members, without rob- 
bing them of their freedom, and without 
placing them in an attitude of hostility 
to the rest of the community. It leaves itis 
members, in short, part and parcel of the 
American business community—dependent, as 
editors, lawyers, and merchants are, for suc- 
cess and respect, in their callings, on integrity, 
and capacity, and independence, but shielded, 
as;far as mutual help and codperation can go, 
against all misfortunes not brought about by 
misconduct. It leaves every man to rely 
on honesty, diligence, and fair dealing for his 
standing in his calling, and discards such ques- 
tionable practices of the old unions as striking 
without cause or without discussion, or wait- 
ing until the employer is in some 
pinch or necessity, and then stopping his 
business in such manner as to do him the 
greatest possible amount of damage, as if 
he were a criminal or outlaw. It proposes, in 
short, to place the workingman on a footing of 
business equality with the capitalist, with com- 
mon aims and aspirations, and it recognizes 
the undoubted fact that no employer who is 
fit to carry on a business of any kind, is ever 
likely to resist the reasonable and fairly pre- 
sented demands of a body of workmen whose 
intelligence, and reliableness, and capacity 
make them valuable to him. The new organi- 
zation is called the Printers’ Protective Frater- 
nity. 





Cardinal Gibbons, if correctly reported, has 
been partaking freely of the labor beverage, 





and appears to be as much under its influence 
as Gov. Hill. His report to the Propaganda 
on the view to be taken of the organization by 
the Church, which was published a fortnight 
ago, was, as far as literary form goes, a far 
better document than Gov. Hill could produce, 
but the reasoning was in all respects worthy of 
the Governor when his head is stuck deepest 
in the sand, and shows that ‘‘ politics ” sus- 
tained a terrible loss when the Cardinal 
entered the Church. He has since been re- 
ported as having announced himself ‘‘ the 
enemy of plutocracy and of soulless corporations 
and men,” as indeed we all are. But he adds, 
also, that the Catholic Church is ‘‘in this in- 
stance” (the case of the Knights) ‘‘ going to 
take the side of the weaker against the stronger,” 
which is also a blessed announcement, but, in 
the Cardinal’s mouth, needs explanation. We 
hope that it means—but should like to be as- 
sured that it does—that the Cardinal himself is 
in this country going to take the side of the 
‘* scabs ” against the Knights of Labor, which 
is, towards those Jaborers who do not belong to 
it,the most ‘‘soulless corporation ” in existence. 





The Cardinal, as a good Catholic, must surely 
intend, when he gets back, to assert the right of 
the individual poor man to regulate his own life 
in his own way, and especially his right to belong 
or not to belong to societies or organizations, 
and to sell his labor on his own terms to cus- 
tomers of his own choosing. By ‘‘the weaker” 
he must surely mean that vast body of laborers 
—the majority—who, because they donot wish 
to join the Knights or other associations, are, as 
Mr. Hewitt has well said, ‘‘ called opprobrious 
names, hunted from shop to shop, denied em- 
ployment on the fearful penalty of stopping 
all work, however pressing or important.” 
This is not all, however, Mr. Hewitt might 
have added that they have often to follow their 
callings under the protection of an armed 
guard, are often afraid to return to their homes 
at night lest they should be murdered or 
maimed on the way; are often fired at with 
pistols, struck down with slung-shots, beaten 
with bludgeons, and denied food at the stores, 
simply for exercising the simplest of an 
American citizen’s rights. The men who carry 
on this atrocious persecution, or encourage it, 
or wink at it, or say it cannot be helped, are 
the Knights of Labor, and notably such emi- 
nent Christians as Powderly, Turner, Quinn, 
and others, and that eminent philanthropist and 
philosopher, Henry George. We take it for 
granted the Cardinal has not heard of all this, 
and that when he does he will let loose some of 
his ecclesiastical thunder on those oppressors of 
the poor, the soulless ruffians who have been 
humbugging him into supporting at Rome the 
claims of one of the most anti-social and des- 
potic organizations ever set up, to be petted 
and fostered by the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 





We can vouch for the correctness of the fol. 
lowing statement of the real features of the 
Sully-Garrett deal. Sully agreed to buy and 
Garrett agreed to sell 80,000 shares of Balti- 
more and Ohio stock at 200—that is, for the 
total sum of $16,000,000, payable as follows: 


$1,000,000 on Thursday last, 10th inst., 
$5,000,000 additional in forty-five days 
thereafter, $10,000,000 more in one 
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year from the date of the contract. The con- 
tract further gave Sully the right to make the 
whole of the stock the basis of an issue of 
$10,000,000 collateral-trust debentures. In 
this very feature lay the impracticability of 
the scheme, for the creation of such a trust 
would leave the first six millions to be paid 
entirely ‘‘in the air.” Mr. Garrett dil not 
bind himself to put any of the stock in escrow, 
thus leaving the question an open one whether 
he would have been able to deliver the whole 
amount conditionally sold. For a long time 
negotiations have been carried on between Mr. 
Garrett and other parties than the Sully combi- 
nation for the purchase of his interest in the 
Baltimore and Ohio stock. We have reason 
to think that these negotiations are far more 
likely to result in the accomplishment of their 
object than the collapsed other ‘‘ deal.” 





The decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court a few days ago, whereby the ‘‘ drum- 
mers’ tax” levied on salesmen from other 
States by the ‘‘Taxing District of Shelby 
County, Tenn.” (in other words, the city of 
Memphis), was declared to be unconstitutional, 
will deprive several States of considerable reve- 
nue, In an argument made last year before the 
House Committee of Commerce, counsel for the 
Traders’ and Travellers’ Union pointed out that 
fourteen States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia levy this tax in some form. 
Among them are Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Colorado. The Richmond State 
says that the revenues of Virginia will be di- 
minished by not less than $50,000; the revenues 
of North Carolina will fall off quite as much, 
and the loss will not be smaller, perhaps, in 
any of these States which had built a protective 
barrier against the ‘‘ commercial missionary.” 
Some of them levy a tax on salesmen whether 
they solicit orders for houses within or without 
the State; but since the Supreme Court has de- 
clared the tax on those who live outside the State 
unconstitutional, because it is an interference 
with the freedom of inter-State commerce over 
which Congress has exclusive control, the pre- 
sent taxes on ‘‘home drummers” are sure 
to be repealed by the next Legislatures of all 
these States. This decision makes unnecessary 
the bill introduced in Congress by Mr. Darwin 
R. James, which prohibits the levying of any 
such tax by any State on salesmen from other 
States. 





The decision will have—at least it ought to 
have—a good effect on commercial morals that 
will do more than make up for the loss of 
revenue, These taxes were so generally evad- 
ed that in many communities it had become : 
point of honor among travelling salesmen not 
to pay them. At this evasion their custom- 
ers winked, and not infrequently both 
drummer and customer profited privately 
by it. A premium was put on com- 
mercial dishonesty, The Traders’ Union pub- 
lished the statement last year that 7,000 
drummers visited Washington in 1885, and 
that instead of the $1,400,000 which the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would have received if its 
$200 license fee had been paid by every one, 
it received only $10,000. ‘‘ It may be perti 
nent,” they remarked, ‘‘to inquire what be- 





came of the $1,390,000 not accounted for ?” 
There is no reason to believe that the treasury 
of any State or Territory received a much 
larger proportion than this of the revenue that 
its law contemplated, and it is certain that this 
kind of ‘‘ protection ” did not protect anybody 
or encourage respect for the laws in general. 
Financially and morally it was very like pro- 
tection on a larger scale. 





If any of the women of this State feel down 
hearted over the defeat of the Municipal 
Woman-Suffrage Bill at Albany, they may 
find some consolation in a report just made by 
the Secretary of State of Massachusetts on the 
practical operation of the law of that State 
allowing women to vote at elections for school 
committees. This law has been in operation 
long enough to test the question how eager 
women are for the ballot, and the statis 
tics are as follows: In 1881, 3,349 women 
qualified themselves to vote by registering, 
but of these only 1,571 went to the polls. In 
1882, 2,951 women registered and 1,346 voted. 
The registration in 1883 was 38,138, and the 
vote 1,469; in 1884 the registration was 3,778, 
and the vote 1,896; in 1885 the registration was 
&,260, and the vote 3,227; and in 1886 the regis- 
tration was 4,219, and the vote 1,911. Thus 
in the six years the average number registered 
was 3,782, and the average vote was 1,903. Plac- 
ing the average male vote of Massachusetts at 
300,000, the total female vote should be 337,500, 
as the female population of the State exceeds the 
male by about 66,000. Therefore, we find that the 
eagerness of the female part of the population 
of Massachusetts for the ballot is measured by 
the fact that one woman in every 176 votes 
when she is allowed to. There is one point, 
however, brought out in these statistics which 
deserves consideration. While only 
woman in 176 votes when she can, one in every 
80 takes advantage of the opportunity to regis 
ter. Perhaps, now, the female suffragists 
have made the mistake of demanding the bal 
lot, when what the political female heart is 
longing for is to put her name on the registry 
list. 


one 





The Salisbury Ministry seem to be flounder- 
ing from one difficulty into another ia 
their dealings with the Irish juestion, and 
each one seems greater than the last. They 
have secured the promise of 70 votes from 
the Unionists in support of a measure 
of coercion, which is to consist simply 
of an enlargement of the summary powers 
of the local magistrates. Of Hartington 
they are tolerably sure to the end, as he looks 
at the whole Irish problem, land question and 
all, from the pointof view of the heir to a 
great dukedom. The hold they have on 
Chamberlain and on the rank and file of the 
Unionists is of a different kind. These 
men calculate that if, by supporting the 
Tories pretty steadily, they can keep 
them in power during the present Par- 
liament—say five years—they will before the 
next general election have got rid of Glad- 
stone by death or infirmity. They feel very 
confident taat no other Liberal will be able to 
keep home rule before the voters as a burning 
question, and they will thus be able bye.and 
bye to step back into the Liberal ranks them- 
selves without fear or reproach, This 





policy may work very well if nothing 
occurs to excite public opinion against the 
Ministry to a point which would frighten the 
main body of Unionists and lead to desertions 
But things are daily occurring which make 
this contingency seem very probable 





As was expected, Bismarck’s victory in th 
late electoral contest has had a tranquillizing 
effect upon European international politics 
He has proved to France that he has all Get 
many, practically undivided, behind him, and 
that he will be prepared for every emergency 
During the Parliamentary debates which pre 
ceded the election be had repeatedly as 
sured France, and all Europe, 
not going to be the attacking party ‘* under 
any circumstances,” after the 
triumph is in evident harmony with that as 
surance. 


that he was 
and his conduct 


The reasonableness of the determina 
tion was, in fact, so patent, considering the 
general military and political situation, that 
only blind hatred could doubt its sincerity 
The ery which some weeks ago went through 
France and Russia, and 
other countries, that the 
ing to be invaded, is now almost completely 
hushed, and France is so delighted with the 
triumphant manifestation of French patriotism 
by the electoral constituencies of Alsace Lor 


was retchoed = in 


republic was go 


raine, that she quietly enjoys the cheering pros 
pect of immunity from aggression, and waits for 
Russia to begin the attack on Germany, 





This temporizing France 


keeps the sword of Russia in the 


disposition of 
scabband, 
while to render Russian aggression a still more 
hazardous task, 
a Franco Russian alliance an attempt of mast 
questionable utility, the German Chancellor has 


and the consummation of 


tightened the bonds of the formerly indefinite 
alliance created by himself between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy. A formal triple 
alliance,mutually guarantecing the present pos- 
sessions of the contracting Powers, is now posi- 
tively asserted to have been concluded at the 
beginning of this month for three years. And 
it also appears trom various indications that 
Rumania, hitherto wavering 
opposite tendencies—the 
her security from the overwhelming pres- 
sure of the Russian neighbor, and the 
equally strong desire to wrest from Austria- 
Hungary, with the help of Russia, extensive 
districts mainly inhabited by Rumans—has 
finally decided on casting her lot with the Cen- 
tral European coalition, The Kingof Servia is 
more than an ally, he is almost a vassal, of 
the Hapsburg Emperor, who secures his throne 
against the pretenders of the House of Kara- 
george, now related by marriage to the Prince of 
Montenegro, the only faithful friend of the Czar 
in the Balkan Peninsula. The Sultan himself 
was nearly won over by skilful diplomacy to 
the Russian side in the great imbroglio, but he, 
too, has apparently been driven trom it by the 
fear of having to contend both with Bismarck’s 
coalition and the power of Great Britain. 
Russia thus remains isolated, with only France 
as a prospective ally. But she has a popula- 
tion of a hundred millions, a tremendous eh 
gine in autocracy, an undying fanaticism, and 
an unbounded faith in her Siavic destiny ; and 
passion goads her on, 


between two 


desire to insure 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





WEDNESDAY, March 9, to TcEspay, 
inclusive. | 


March 15, 1887, 


DOMESTIC 

Tue bill providing support for the militia 
of the State of Missouri was defeated in the 
Legislature on March 9, and the companies 
theretofore organized have disbanded, or will 
disband. The failure of the bill is reported to 
be the result of the opposition of the labor 
organizations. 


The lower house of the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture has passed a bill to increase the permanent 
school fund of the State from $2,000,000 to 
$5,000 000, which, at six per cent. interest, 
will yield nearly $300,000, or $180,000 more 
than the present fund yields. 


The Legislature of California has passed a 
** Pure-Wine Bill,” which prohibits the manu- 
facture of impure wine, and requires every 
wine-maker and bottler in the State to affix his 
name to all his bottles and casks. A label for 
every bottle or cask must be procured from the 
State Comptroller. But the law is not a reve- 
nue measure, for the State charges for the labels 
a price that covers only the expense of print- 
ing and distributing them. 


More than 1,000 women at Leavenworth, 
Kan., have registered and will cast their votes, 
as allowed by the recently enacted law which 
grants municipal suffrage to women. 


In the New York Assembly on March 15 
the High-License Bill, which fixes the tax for 
selling spirituous liquors at $1,000, was order- 
ed to a third reading by a vote of 65 to 51. 
All the yeas were Republicans. This insures 
the passage of the measure. 


The Congressional Apportionment Commit- 
tee of the lower house of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature has agreed on such a redistricting 
of the city of Philadelphia as, it is thought, 
will prevent the election of any Democratic 
Congressman from that city. ‘lhis action is 
significant because it may ‘‘shut out” Mr. 
Randall, 


The Florida State Colored Fair was opened 
at Jacksonville on March 15. The total value 
of the exhibits is not less than $400,000, and 
among them are drawings, maps, and other 
handiwork of the colored pupils of Florida 
schools. There isa big display of preserved 
fruits and cereals, and of fancy work, silk 
wraps, dresses, and the like. 


Texas cattlemen have decided to build a 
large refrigerator canning and packing estab- 
lishment at Houston, which will make Houston 
the most important cattle market in the South. 
Arrangements have already been made for the 
transportation of the beef to England. 


The loss of cattle in Montana Territory 
this winter is thought already to be not less 
than 30 per cent., and many more will die be- 
fore the snow entirely disappears. For two 
months the stock in many places has been al- 
most without food and exposed to intense cold. 
The thermometer has been as low as 57 degrees 
below zero in Northern Montana. For the 
first ten days in February the average was 20 
below. This extreme temperature, and the 
lack of grass, and hard-crusted snow two feet 
deep, have caused the death of even the 
hardiest animals. Sheep-raisers are suffering 
to almost the same extent as the cattlemen. 
The consequent financial depression extending 
to many branches of trade will be felt for the 
whole year. Stock-raising on the ‘‘ rustling ” 
plan, that is, by trusting to favorable weather 
on the ranches, it is reported, will not be ex- 
tensively tried another season. The winter 
ranch, it is thought, will give way to the stock- 
farm. 


Great destitution has been caused among the 
Cheyenne Indians in Montana because the snow 
has cut them off from the Government’s sup- 
plies, 





Many plantations below Vicksburg have been 
inundated by the overflow of the Mississippi 
River. 


A company has been formed with $5,000,000 
capital, it is reported, which will build cotton- 
seed oil mills in most of the Southern centres 
of trade. 


The strike of the railroad employees at Pitts- 
burgh and west of that city has caused a seri- 
ous blockade of freight at Youngstown, O., 
but the strike has been discountenanced by the 
leaders of the labor organizations, and no fur- 
ther trouble is anticipated. Five hundred la- 
borers on a railroad near Marquette, Mich., 
who struck for higher wages, were prevented 
by officers of the law from doing violence to 
new employees, and the work which was sus- 
pended for a few days has been resumed. 


Great excitement was caused in railroad 
circles on March 9 and for several days follow- 
ing by the rumor that the control of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company had passed 
into the hands of a syndicate which would 
thereby become controllers of one of the most 
extensive railway systems in the world, ex- 
tending from New York almost to the utter- 
most parts of the South and far into the West, 
and including the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, the Philadelphia and Reading system, 
the Richmond Terminal and Richmond and 
Danville lines, the East Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia lines, the Central Railroad of 
Georgia, and the Baltimore and Ohio, making 
not less than 16,000 miles of track. This great 
consolidation has not been made, but there is 
yet expectation that some modification of it 
will be consummated. 


On April 13 the ceatenary of the reorganiza- 
tion of Columbia College will be celebrated. 


On March 9 the Board of Trustees of Cor- 
nell University elected a Law Faculty, con- 
sisting of Judge Douglas Boardman of the 
Supreme Court of New York, who will be 
Dean of the school; Prof. H. B. Hutchins of 
the Law School of the University of Michigan, 
Professor of the Law of Real and Personal 
Property and of Equity, and Charles A. Col- 
lin of Elmira, N. Y. In addition to these resi- 
dent members of the Faculty, Judge Francis 
M. Finch of the Court of Appeals, Daniel H. 
Chamberlain of New York, William F. Coggs 
well of Buffalo, and Theodore Bacon of 
Rochester, were elected non-resident lecturers. 
Prof. Herbert Tuttle was elected Professor of 
English Constitutional Law and International 
Law, to lecture both in the Law School and in 
the School of History and Political Science. 
At a subsequent meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees appointed 
Francis M. Burdick of Hamilton College Asso- 
ciate Professor of Law. 


A statue of Gen. Garfield will be unveiled 
in the circle at the junction of Maryland Ave- 
nue and First Street, Washington, on April 12. 


The warden and engineer of the Cook Coun- 
ty ([ll.) Hospital (in Chicago), the warden of 
the insane asylum, and a bookkeeper of a firm 
of contractors who have done work for the 
county, have been indicted by a Special 
Grand Jury for conspiracy to defraud the 
county. 


The American yachts the Dauntless and the 
Coronet set sail from Sandy Hook on March 
12, for a transatlantic race to Queenstown for 
a wager of $10,000 a side. 


On the morning of March 14 a suburban 
train from Dedham, Mass., bound for Boston, 
on the Dedham branch of the Boston and Pro- 
vidence Railroad, fell through an iron girder 
bridge between Roslindale and Forest Hills, a 
station about six miles from Boston. The train 
comprised nine passenger coaches, six of which 
were thrown in the gap below, causing an ap- 
palling loss of life and limb. As many as 30 
persons were killed and 100 injured. All the 
passengers were persons who lived in the sub- 
urbs of Boston or in the city itself. 





Many thousands of people viewed the re- 
mains of Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on March 11. (The funeral 
was preached by the Rev. Charles H. Hall, and 
funeral services were held in several other 
churches, and the business houses in Brooklyn 
were closed during the greater part of the day. 
Mr. Beecher was buried in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery on March 12. 


James B. Eads, the engineer of the bridge 
across the Mississippi River at St. Louis, and 
of the Mississippi River levees, and the de- 
signer of a ship-railway across the Central 
American isthmus, died at Nassau on March 8. 
Eben F. Pillsbury died at Melrose, Mass, on 
March 12. He was until within a few years a 
resident of Augusta, Me., and was a promi- 
nent lawyer and Democratic politician in that 
State. He was appointed Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Eastern District of Massachu- 
setts by President Cleveland, but the Senate 
refused to confirm him. 


FOREIGN. 


On March 18, the anniversary of the assassi- 
nation of Alexander II., an attempt was re- 
ported to have been made to take the life of the 
Czar. Persons with explosives in their posses- 
sion were arrested in St. Petersburg on the 
route he was to have taken to attend a service 
held in commemoration of his father. The 
strongest confirmation of the seriousness of the 
plot is that the Czar again retired to his secluded 
residence at Gatchina, which he occupied during 
the first months of his reign. A report has 
been published at Vienna that a_ well or- 
ganized plot has been discovered to over- 
throw the Government of Russia, and to estab- 
lish a limited constitutional government. This, 
however, lacks confirmation. The Imperial 
Court of St. Petersburg attended a funeral ser- 
vice before the tomb of Alexander II. in the 
Cathedral of St. Peterand St. Paul. Services 
were held in all the churches and at the shrine 
over the spot where he was killed. In the eve- 
ning the city was illuminated in honor of the 
accession of Alexander III. The Czar on bis 
forty-second birthday (March 10) received cor- 
dial telegrams from the King of Italy, the Bm- 
peror of Austria, and the Prince of Montene- 
gro. The Emperor and Empress of Germany 
gave a gala dinner in his honor, at which Gen. 
von Moltke, Count Herbert Bismarck, all the 
members of the Russian Embassy, and many 
other distinguished persons were present. 


Definite information was published on March 
15 at London and Vienna that while the Czar 
was returning from the requiem services a 
bomb attached to a cord was thrown under his 
carriage. The intention was to tighten the 
string, which was connected with the mecha- 
nism, and thus explode the bomb ; but, before 
it could be executed, the student who threw it 
and a suspected accomplice were seized. It 
was found that they lived together in a lodging- 
house in a suburb of the city. The police vi- 
sited this house and discovered there a quanti- 
ty of explosives and a number of revolutionary 
pamphlets. More than 200 persons have been 
arrested. The bomb was shaped like a book, 
so that it could be carried in the hand without 
exciting suspicion. 


The persons arrested in connection with the 
constitutional plot indignantly deny that they 
are in any way connected with the effort to 
take the Czar’s life. Their motto, they say, is 
‘“‘The people; with the Czar or against the 
Czar.” They have published a lithographic 
periodical composed mainly of extracts trom 
the works of notable writers on constitutional 
law and political economy. The statutes of 
the Society obliged all the members to join, at 
the signal of their chief, in doing their utmost 
to subvert the existing Government and estab- 
lish a constitutional government. It is report- 
ed that the conspiracy of Russian land-owners 
and tradesmen to overthrow the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment was very extensive, and included a 
number of military officers, and that it was 
chiefly on this ground that the Czar was averse 
to undertaking war. 
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The plot against the life of the Czar has had 
a tendency to revive talk of war. The Berlin 
Post on March 16 said: ‘‘ With terror and 
regret we say that Europe must prepare to see 
Russia adopt a policy of despair, taking shape 
either in fatalistic resignation or frantic ad- 
ventures. The latter is the more probable. 
It will require a superhuman effort on the 
part of the Czar to oppose the tempest of 
voices calling for war as a remedy for Russia’s 
woes.” 

Two more of the leaders in the recent insur- 
rection in Bulgaria have been sentenced to 
death, and 125 other participants in the revolt 
have been sentenced to prison. Conflicting 
reports have come of thwarted plots of insur- 
gents, but there has been no other outbreak. 
The Regents have decided to summon the 
Great Sobranye and submit to it reports of the 
recent trouble, and to ask either that a supreme 
power for the government of the country be 
formed or that the present régime be confirmed. 

It has been reported that the German police 
have discovered a great Anarchist conspiracy 
extending throughout Germany, Switzerland, 
Russia, and America. But no definite facts 
about it have been made known aad no action 
taken, except to disband certain suspicious so- 
cieties in Alsace-Lorraine. 


During the discussion of the budget in the 
Provincial Committee of Alsace Lorraine, a 
Deputy, speaking for the Government, said, on 
March 15, that the spirit which the late elec 
tions had shown, induced the Government to 
resort to measures to protect the province from 
illegal agitation. The Government was con- 
vinced that the time had arrived when it was 
necessary to adopt measures more severe than 
it had wished to adopt to weld the province in 
closer cohesion with the rest of Germany. 


Great preparations are making for the cele- 
bration of the ninetieth birthday of the Empe- 
ror of Germany on March 22. The King and 
Queen of Saxony, the Crown Prince of Wiir- 
temberg, the Princes of the Houses of Baden 
and Hohenzollern, Prince Louis of Bavaria, 
and the Dukes of Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Mei- 
ningen are going to Berlin to take part in the 
festivities. It is reported that eighty members 
of royal families will be present on that occa- 
sion. The Prince of Wales is expected on the 
20th and will remain a week. The Crown 
Prince of Denmark and the Crown Prince of 
Sweden and Norway are also expected. Prince 
von Hohenlohe, Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, 
has ordered a grand celebration of the day, the 
festivities to include military reviews and other 
pageants. The Czar will send the Grand Duke 
Vladimir and the Grand Duke Michael, with a 
large suite, to Berlin; and Nizami Pasha will 
represent the Sultan of Turkey. 


Paragraph 1 of the Septennate Army Bill, 
which passed its final reading by a vote of 227 
to 31 (84 members not voting) in the Reichs- 
tag on March 11, fixes the peace effective 
force of the German Empire from April 1, 
1887, to March 31, 1894, at 468,400 men, ex- 
clusive of one-year volunteers. Paragraph 2 
fixes the infantry at 534 battalions, the cavalry 
at 465 squadrons, the field artillery at 364 bat- 
teries, the foot artillery at 31 battalions, the 
pioneers at 19 battalions, and the trainmen at 
18 battalions. 


The passage of the Septennate Bill in the 
German Reichstag and the quiet that followed 
the insurrection in Bulgaria gave a peaceful 
tone to European news for a week. But it is 
now reported that 10,000 men are engaged 
night and day in fortifying Cracow. ,, Austria 
has made great though late preparations for 
war, and Germany is prepared to start a cam- 
paign on a day’s notice. The army contracts 
are signed, the officers have sealed marching 
orders, and the expectation of war is yet general 
in both Austria and Germazy. 


The fourth son of Prince William, son of 
the Crown Prince of Germany, was baptized at 
Potsdam on March 12. The Emperor was pre- 
sent and held the infant at the font during the 
baptism, 





M. de Lesseps has made a visit to Berlin, 
which it has been suspected and denied was 
of political significance. On March 9he was 
the guest of Emperor William at supper, and 
both the Emperor and the Empress bestowed 
upon him marked attentions. His effort to se- 
cure the neutrality of the Suez Canal is report- 
ed to have been amicably but evasively re 
ceived by Prince Bismarck 

Russian admirers of the French Gen. Bou- 
langer have presented to him a valuable sword. 

By an accidental explosion of mélinite, a 
new explosive, in the French Arsenal at Belfort 
on March 10, six men were killed and eleven 
injured. 

An important incident of political discussion 
in Great Britain was a speech by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain on March 9, in whieh, speaking 
for the Liberal-Unionists, he declared that 
groundless hopes had been raised among the 
Gladstonian Liberals, who were mistaken in 
throwing up their hats before they were out of 
the woods, and that the difficulties in the way 
of a union of all factions of the Liberal party 
were greater than ever. The Liberal-Unionists, 
he said, would never surrender an inch of their 
demand that the Imperial Parliament should 
retain its supremacy with members from every 
section of the United Kingdom within its walls. 
The central authority at Dublin must be sub- 
ordinate to Parliament and not codrdinate. 
They would never consent to surrender the 
lrish Protestant counties to the control of a 
Dublin Parliament against the will of the citi 
zens of those counties. He congratulated the 
Liberal-Unionists on the fact that they remain- 
ed in fighting trim. 

Mr. Gladstone on March 10 gave notice to 
the Liberal party that he himself would lead the 
Opposition to the Coercion Bill in Parliament. 


Mr. Gladstone, replying to the request of a 
number of his adherents for information as to 
the coacessions offered to the Unionists, has 
said that the Liberals may rely upon his firm 
adherence to the principles and bases of his 
home-rule policy. The Radical Unionists at- 
tribute the failure of the conterence negotia- 
tions to Mr. Gladstone’s decision to abide by 
Mr. Parnell’s demands. Since the breaking 
off of negotiations with the Gladstonian Libe 
rals, the demands of the Unionists have grown. 
As formulated they comprise the following es 
sentials : That Ireland be represented in the 
Imperial Parliament ; that Ulster be separated 
from the jurisdiction of the Dublin Parlament; 
that the Insh Parliament be subordinate to and 
not codrdinate with the imperial body ; that the 
subordinate powers of the Irish Parliament be 
strictly defined and limited; that the main 
tenance of law aud order remain under the con 
trol of the imperial authority; that Mr. Glad 
stone’s financial proposals be abandoned; that 
his proposition that the Irish Parliament be 
composed of two orders be abandoned, and 
that British credit be not pledged for the bene 
fitof Irish landlords. The Parnellites and Glad- 
stonians scout these demands as unworthy of 
consideration. 

A sensation was caused in British politics by 
the publication of Gen. Sir Redvers Buller’s evi- 
dence before the Lrish Land Commission. [he 
drift of his testimony was that it would be a 
serious matter, with their grievances unre- 
dressed, to attempt to suppress by force the 
tenants’ right openly to associate for the pro- 
tection of their interests. This testimony was 
so reported as to take much of its force away, 
and it was said that the important part of 
it was suppressed. That any part of it was 
suppressed was promptly denied, but that this 
testimony was embarrassing to the Government 
has not been denied. On nearly every one of 
the thousand pages of the blue book is evidence 
favorable to a suspension of evictions and to 
Gen. Buller’s plan of legal machinery between 
tenant and landlord. The testimony for coer- 
cion occupies about one twentieth of the space, 
the remaining being for legislation. 


The Prince of Wales presided on March 11 at 
the annual meeting of the Royal Thames Yacht 





Club. The money forthe 1,000-guinea jubilee 
prize has already been subscribed, and the 14th 
of June has been fixed as the date for starting 
the race. The course laid out is from the Nore 
northward up the east coast. of England,’ 
around Scotland and Ireland to Dover 

The cataract in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
eye is becoming more dense, but his health its 
better 

A foreman and a draughtsman at the British 
navy-yard at Chatham have been discharged 
for revealing secret naval designs to Russian 
agents, 

At the Papal Consistory on March 14 the 
Pope announced that Monsignor di Rende, 
Papal Nuncio at Paris; Rampolla del Tindaro, 
Nuncio at Madrid; Vannutelli, Nuncio at 
Vienna; Masela, ex Nuncie at Lisbon ; and 
Bishop Gordani of Ferrara, had been created 
Cardinals. He also announced the appoint 
ment of eight Italian, two Spanish, one Portu 
guese, and three East Indian Bishops 

The Pope has asked Cardinal Manning for 
his opinion on capital and labor, and will await 
a reply before writing his encyeheal, Cardinal 
Gibbons, who is now in Rome, bas been report 
ed as saying that there would be no conflict In. 
the United States between the Catholie Church 
and the Knights of Labor, 

An earthquake shock was felt on March 11 
throughout the region of the late disturbance 
At Mentone it was the most violent since that 
of February 25. The walls of many houses 
were again cracked, and mirrors and glassware 
were broken. Visitors hurried away, and resi 
dents camped out in the open air, At Monte 
Carlo the shock caused a panic in the gambling 
rooms, The vibration was felt) sharply in 
Marseilles, where for a time there was a pani 
The hotels and the Bourse were emptied in 4 
very few seconds The walls of many build 
ings were cracked, 

Mr. Walker Fearn, United States Consul 
General to Greece, on March 14 opened the 
new building erected by the American Society* 
at Athens for the study of classical archwology. 
Mr. Fearn and the principal of the Society 
thanked the Government for the gift of the 
Site. 

The Stanley expedition for the relief of 
Emin Bey arrived at Cape Town an March 10, 
and proceeded to the Congo River The men 
composing the expedition were reported to be 
in fine condition. 

News has been received at Zanzibar from 
Emin Bay. In November he went to Uganda, 
but permission was refused him to go through 
the country. Advices from Uganda, dated 
January 24, say that Dr. Junker’s caravan 
reached Emin Bey safely, and that he was 
well. 

The members of the House of Commons of 
the Canadian Parliament recently elected are 
divided as follows: Ministerialists 112, Oppo 
sition 95, with 8 meribers from disputed dis 
tricts not reckoned. 


The Canadian Government has forwarded a 
propositien to the Colonial Office in London 
concerning the fisheries dispute with the United 
States, wherein it is suggested that Great Bri- 
tain should at once propose to the United 
States the settlement of all questions without 
reserve by the appointment of a commission te 
consist as follows: One delegate to be named 
by the Governor and Council of Canada, one 
from Newfoundland, by and with the consent 
of Great Britain: two from the United States, 
and one from some independent European 
Power. With such a Commission, it is said, 
all questions could be satisfactorily adjusted. 
It is understood that Germany is the Power 
which Canada would prefer as referee. 


The Canadian protective fleet in the fishing 
waters this year will Se larger than that of last 
vear, and ‘‘the Yankee smack that succeeds 
in trespassing within the three-mile limit 
without molestation,” Sir John McDonald is 
quoted as saying, ‘* will have to be command 
ed by an uncommonly eunning old sea dog.” 
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THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA VS. THE 
ANTHRACITE COAL COMPANIES. 
TowaArD the end of last summer the Governor 
of Pennsylvania let it be known that he had 
discovered a corrupt agreement between the 
companies engaged in carrying anthracite coal, 
and that he had determined to exert the 
whole power of the State to break it up. 
As every one who read the newspapers 
knew that the ‘‘coal pool” had been in 
existence for nearly two years, and as there 
seemed to be no reason for supposing that there 
was any more corruption in it than in other 
pools, the public listened to this announcement 
with chilling indifference. It was suggested that 
the Governor’s action was caused by the ap- 
proach of the fall election, and the feeling that 
something ought to be done to rescue his Ad- 
ministration from impending oblivion. He 
had been elected as a reform Governor, but he 
had instituted no reforms, and his course from 

the beginning had been a disappointing one. 

Such suggestions as these called forth vigor- 
ous protestations of good faith from Gov. 
Pattison ; but the report of the proceedings in 
the suit that he caused to be instituted against 
the coal companies precludes belief in these 
protestations. A more humiliating failure on 
the part of a plaintiff is inconceivable. To 
be sure, the suit was begun too near election 
time to advance very far before a change of ad- 
ministration occurred, but the witnesses called 
by the State heaped up such a mass of evidence 
against it that no subsequent proceedings could 
make much difference with the result. That 
must be a weak case for the plaintiff in which 
he relies upon the defendant for his evidence ; 
but, with one exception, all the witnesses call- 
ed by the Attorney-General were officers 
or agents of the defendant companies, 
That exception was in the case of 
an officer of the State Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics, and bis testimony was 
more damaging to the case of the State than 
was that of the defendants themselves, The 
State had charged that the companies had re- 
stricted production during the year 1885. The 
Attorney-General succeeded in establishing out 
of the mouth of his own witness that this 
charge was false, and that, in fact, the produc- 
tion of that year had increased by 6,000,000 
tons. The palpable absurdity of these figures 
would have discredited the defendants’ case 
had they introduced them; when brought out 
by the plaintiff they turned the whole proceed- 
ing into a farce. 

That the way of the demagogue is hard was 
curiously illustrated by another circumstance 
that appeared upon this investigation. The 
miners are now generally paid upon a “‘ sliding 
scale ’—their wages rising with the price of 
coal—and their pay constitutes from five-sixths 
to six-sevenths of the cost of production. If, 
then, the companies had succeeded in raising 
the price of coal, they would have conferred a 
benefit upon “labor.” In some communities 
it might be urged that the interests of the great 
mass of laborers who consume coal were of 
more consequence than those of the small num- 
ber who produce it. But this argument has 


always been regarded as fallacious in Pennsyl- 
vania, and is, moreover, hostile to the ‘‘ labor ” 
policy. Gov. Pattison, therefore, found himself 
in the awkward position of denouncing the em- 





ployers of about 100,000 laborers, most of them 
voters, and Democratic voters at that, for adopt- 
ing a policy that would raise their wages and 
lessen their hours of work. 

For these reasons the attack upon the coal 
companies must be pronounced a failure; but 
the testimony taken in the suit is in some re- 
spects of real value. It illustrates several im- 
portant economic laws. The production of 
anthracite coal is substantially a monopoly. 
This is not so much due to an agreement among 
producers as to an agreement among the car- 
riers, who are much fewer in number than 
the producers, and upon whom the pro- 
ducers are dependent. Monopolies have an 
odious name; but it is often the case that 
their interests are the same as_ those 
of the public. It may be questioned whether 
the great coal companies have in the past been 
governed by this principle, but the circum- 
stances of the present time have compelled 
them to act in accordance with it. They 
have been ground between the upper .mill- 
stone of the competition of the producers of 
bituminous coal and the nether millstone of 
the unions of miners, with the result that 
they have to treat all parties fairly. In fact, 
it seems to be their stockholders, and not the 
public, who have now most cause to com- 
plain. 

Thus it appears that in the case of the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Company the price 
of coal was lower in 1886—under the alleged 
corrupt combination—than in any year since 
the war, and lower than the average of any 
previous year except 1879. This price, more- 
over, was very little above the cost of produc- 
tion, nearer to it, in fact, than in 1879, on ac- 
count of the advance in wages. The profit 
made by this company, whose coals are ex- 
ceptionally valuable, was in 1886 only 15 
cents a ton, without allowing for royalties, 
interest, or depreciation of improvements. 
As the surface seams of coal are ex- 
hausted, it becomes necessary to use ex- 
pensive hoisting machinery, and the cost of 
keeping the collieries free from water steadily 
increases. As the coal is taken out more tho- 
roughly, more timber is used, and the price of 
timber has itself advanced. Greater care also 
has to be taken in preparing coal for market, 
for people have grown fastidious. 

The fluctuations in price that regularly take 
place during the year, and the variations in the 
amounts produced from month to month, are 
not so arbitrary as the public suppose. They 
are caused by a very simple physical fact—the 
bulky character of the commodity compared 
with its value. The expense of storing coal is 
so great where land is valuable that large con- 
sumers prefer not to buy it until they need it. 
Furthermore, the expense per ton of rehan- 
dling it when it is stored by the companies is 
more than the average profit. The cheapest place 
for storing coal is the mine. The economical 
management of the business, therefore, re- 
quires that when the coal is once moved, it 
should be kept steadily in motion until it 
reaches the consumer. Hence it becomes 
necessary not only to reduce production when 
the demand is slack, but to lower the price at 
the same time. Were this not done, the cost 
of production would be greater and the 
average price higher, while the miners would 





be idle for months at a time, Were 
the production to be the same in every 
month, the companies would at one time be 
overloaded with their own products, for they 
have not storage room for more than a million 
tons, while at another they could not supply 
the demand. Formerly, when there was no 
** pool,” the fluctuations of price were much 
more violent, the periods when the miners were 
idle were much longer, and the expense of 
doing the business was much greater. 

Upon the whole, it seems that the ‘‘ coal pool” 
has been the result of an economic necessity, 
and produces an economic gain. The com- 
panies were charged with entering into a con- 
spiracy to restrict the production of coal, to 
raise its price, and to lower the wages of 
miners, The evidence so far brought for- 
ward in support of these charges shows that, 
whatever the purpose of the ‘‘ conspiracy ” 
may have been, it has been attended with an 
increase of production, a reduction of profit to 
the producers, a reduction of price to the con- 
sumers, and an increase of wages to the miners. 
There is no reason to suppose that this state of 
affairs will be bettered by the interference of 
the State. 








MONEY AND POLITICAL MACHINES. 


Mr. Wiuu1aM M. Ivrys has published in the 
Evening Post two more papers, in which he 
follows up the growth of the evils so forcibly 
pointed out in his paper before the Common- 
wealth Club, and indicates the remedy for 
them. His new revelations, while not so 
startling as those in the first paper, are 
scarcely less interesting. Mr. Ivins shows 
that we owe the demoralizing practice 
of heavy assessments to the fertile politi- 
cal genius of John Kelly. Nothing affords 
stronger evidence of the merits of the in- 
vention, from a political point of view, 
than the broad general results which it ac- 
complished within the short period of a 
dozeu years. The grand total of ‘‘ assessments ” 
was run up from a few thousand dollars in 
1872 to nearly a quarter of a million in 1884, 
Three political Machines were built up, con- 
trolling on election day an aggregate force of 
45,000 men, equal to one-fifth of the entire 
voting population, all of whom were un- 
der pay and who had a pecuniary interest in 
the outcome of the election. The total amount 
of money distributed among these 45,000 on 
election day was over $700,000. They had at 
stake in the election at least $1,000,000 more 
in salaries, which their leaders hoped to get 
from the city for themselves and as many 
of their followers as could be quartered 
upon the city’s payrolls. Looking: at John 
Kelly’s mission in politics, in its proper light, 
that of obtaining the largest possible amount 
of spoils, no man can view these results and 
deny that he was a great leader. He re- 
duced politics to such a perfect system that, 
when his power was at its height, he made the 
government of this city literally a matter 
of bargain and sale. He quarrelled with 
Governor Cleveland because the latter would 
not take this view of public office, 
and he quarrelled with every Mayor who 
made like objection. He had Tammany Hall 
organized into as subservient an army of mer 
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cenaries as ever existed, and we had an ex- 
ample of what he was able to do with them 
when, in 1884, he threw almost their solid vote 
against the Presidential candidate of his party, 
whom he had repeatedly pledged himself to 
support. He literally sold his whole Machine 
vote to the Blaine managers in return for 
Republican votes for his candidate for 
Mayor, and nobody can examine the figures 
of the returns and not be convinced that 
the bargain was kept by both sides. The fail- 
ure to deliver quite enough to insure success in 
the election undoubtedly had much to do with 
hastening Kelly’s death. He had made a final 
and remarkable demonstration of the perfection 
of his system, but he had failed in a stake for 
life or death, 

That bargain of 1884 was only an instance 
on a large scale of what goes on in every mu- 
nicipal election, and what must, from the na- 
ture of the case, go on in every election so long 
as the present machinery is continued. Mr. 
Ivins shows with great clearness why this 
must be so The State has neglected to 
supply the needed machinery of elections 
beyond the mere recording, receiving, and 
counting of the vote. Gradually there 
have been built up to supply this de- 
ficiency three political organizations, com- 
posed of men who have taken up this 
as the most profitable business lying open 
to them. They have gone into it from no mo- 
tives of public duty or patriotism, but simply 
to get a living ‘The more extravagant and 
corrupt politics can be made, the better living 
will they get. They cannot be blamed for 
this. They have taken up a business which 
nobody else would touch. They are able to 
take it up solely because the respectable people 
have been too indifferent to do it for them- 
selves, and too careless of the public good to 
provide for its doing by the State. The won- 
der is not that the Machines are so corrupt and 
unscrupulous, but that they do any good at all. 
They do put fit men into office occasionally, 
though if they were always to combine in 
favor of bad men, they could win in spite of all 
obstacles, 

There are encouraging signs that the people 
of this city are waking up to the disgrace of 
allowing such a state of affairs to continue. 
We put a tax upon nominations for oftice 
which excludes all but rich men from 
getting into high positions, and we put a 
premium upon political dishonesty and 
trickery by throwing all the machinery of 
elections and all the money for its operation 
into the hands of the worst elements of our 
population. We do not mean to say by this 
that there are no honest men in the Machines. 
There are many there, but the majority 
fn all Machines is composed of men who 
have gone into politics because they had no 
other business, and were unfit for any other. 
We can never hope to reform this by starting a 
Machine composed entirely of honest men,sim- 
ply because the honest men will not do the 
work, It is useless to talk more about reform- 
ing the Machines by infusing into them a larger 
proportion of what is known as the “better 
element.” That has been tried over and over 
again, but has always failed and failed ludicrous- 
ly. Then, too, even if we could reform the 
Machines, what right have we to put a tax upon 








candidates which is so heavy that it excludes 
poor men and even men of moderate means from 
public office? The State pays for the registra- 
tion and reception of the ballot, and on pre- 
cisely the same principle it should pay for its 
printing and distribution. Instead of this 
being, as some persons curiously claim, con- 
trary to the spirit of our institutions, it is in 
perfect accord with it, for it is the 
only way by which we can be supplied with 
a free and untrammelled exercise of the 
right of suffrage. 

Mr. Ivins shows, in the ingenious parallel at 
the close of his second paper, how completely 
the evils which we are suffering under Ma- 
chine control can be eliminated by the adop- 
tion of the remedy which is embodied in 
the English law. In his third and conclud- 
ing paper he sets forth elaborately and clearly 
the provisions of this law, whose working 
in the elections of 1886 can now be studied 
in a very exhaustive report which has recent- 
ly been laid before Parliament, This re- 
port gives for the first time a detailed 
statement both of the expenses of the candi- 
dates under the heads into which the law di- 
vides their outlay, and of the charges made 
to the candidates by the returning officers 
The most significant fact disclosed is, that 
the grand total of expenditures by candi- 
dates is only a little more than one-half of 
the grand total allowed by the law. Omit- 
ting the universities, there were in the 
election 794 candidates in 460 English con 
stituencies. The maximum scale allowed 
under the Corrupt Practices Act for all these 
constituencies was £667,400. The actual 
outlay on items allowed by the law was 
only £364,811. In Wales the maximum was 
£43,675, and the actual outlay was only 
£18,838. About one-fourth of the elections 
in England and Wales were uncontested, and 
the expense of most of these was very small. 
But had they all been contested at the average 
cost of the other three-fourths, the maximum 
would still not have been reached by more 
than £200,000. 

Commenting upon these figures, the London 
Daily News says: ‘* The first thing which they 
prove is the complete success of Sir Henry 
James's act. The chief feature of that act 
was that it laid down a maximum expenditure, 
to exceed which would be a corrupt practice, 
voiding the seat. The experts said that the 
maximum was placed too low—the experi- 
ence of the last election demonstrates that, 
as usual, the experts were wrong, and that 
on the contrary the maximum is too high. 
It would be possible to reduce by at least one- 
fourth the sums allowed by law without io 
any way starving the elections. There are 
very few cases in which the maximum was 
reached.” 

This is a remarkable showing. Within the 
short space of four years, and after two elec- 
tions, it has been demonstrated by actual figures 
that the extravagant and corrupt use of money 
in elections can be completely abolished by the 
simple process of forbidding it by law. As 
extravagant expenditure constantly bred 
greater extravagance, so on the other hand 
does honest expenditure breed economy, 
for if one candidate does not bribe and corrupt, 
his rival has no need to, Neither do we find 





in the English comments on the results achiev 
ed any intimation that there is a falling off in 
the popular interest in the elections. The voters 
go to the polls with as much eagerness as they 
did when they were paid for their votes, 








“ PULLS." 

No effect of the spoils system is so striking 
as the way it distorts people's notions about 
the relations of the Government to the people, 
A most curious illustration of this is the appar 
ent novelty of Mr.Cleveland’s saying tha’ “pub 
lic office is a public trust." When one thinks 
over it a little, this seems so obvious a truth 
as to wear somewhat the air of a platitude. 
Nevertheless, when first produced it startled 
people a good deal, and for some months 
took rank as a discovery in political science, 
Indeed, it is still repeated in the 
papers frequently as a valuable addition to 
the literature of trusts. The reason of this 
was, that although the doctrine of trust in 
government had never died out in moral 
philosophy, or in school and college text-books, 
it had assumed in American the 
character of what theologians call a‘ pious 
opinion "-—that is, an opinion which may 
or may not be true, and which it does onws 
soul good to entertain, which 

body is bound to regulate his conduct. It 
Was open to any good American to 
on an office simply as a great responsibility 
imposed on him solely for th 
countrymen, but 
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benefit of his 
at the same time any one 
who took this view held by 
ticians to be a man as unfit for 
as one who felt himself bound to give his coat 
to anybody who bad taken his cloak, would be 
for the dry-goods business. Two-thirds of the 
work of civil-service reformers has, in fact, 
consisted in contending with the notion that 
offices are not private property, and that a man 
who acknowledges that the public has any in 
terest in them is not an amiable visionary. 
Fifty years of the spoils system have had a 
somewhat similar effect on the political mind 
about the exercise of the appointing 
The common-sense and ordinary business 
view of the appointing power is, that any- 
body who is invested with it is bound to 
keep in office all persons whom he be- 
lieves, on due ‘inquiry, to be discharging 
the duties of their respective places effi- 
ciently, and is bound to search diligently 
for persons qualified, in his own judgment, 
to fill vacancies, Nine out of ten Mayors 
and Governors, however, have wholly lost this 
early human notion of political duty, 
When they find themselves charged with 
the duty of filling vacancies, they are very apt 
to look on themselves simply as the custodians 
of lost articles, bound to deliver them to all 
who can identify them, or as officers charged 
with the distribution of prize money or 
of an indemnity fund. That is to say, 
instead of going to work to find proper 
persons to fill the places, they sit down 
and wait for “pulls.” ‘‘ Pulls” are among 
the most curious and interesting products 
of the spoils system, A ‘“‘pull” is an oc- 
cult force by which a public officer is com- 
pelled to do something which his judgment 
condemns, and for which he himself sees no 
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good reason—such, for instance, as putting in an 
important place somebody of whom he knows 
nothing, or whom he knows to be a great rascal. 
It is only in politics that ‘‘a pull ” is ever plead- 
ed as an excuse for doing a shameful or absurd 
thing. A respectable man who excused him- 
self for the neglect or violation of any private 
duty by saying that he did it in obedience 
to ‘‘a pull,” would be considered insane or 
a humbug. but if he says that ‘‘a pull” 
has made him in some manner betray the 
public interest, we are all disposed to go 
about saying, ‘‘ You know, poor fellow, he 
could not help himself. He hated to do it, 
but so-and-so had a ‘pull’ on him, and he could 
not stand up against it.” 

The performance of Gov. Lounsvury, de- 
scribed in another column, in refusing to re 
appoint Prof. Hadiey, is an almost comic ex- 
ample of the way in whicha “pull” works. 
The Governor found an excellent oflicer in 
charge of the Labor Bureau of that State. 
The chief business of the Commissioner is the 
collection and arrangement of statistics touch- 
ing the condition of laborers. Prof. Hadley 
had remarkable training for the work, was, in 
fact, a man such as any government is lucky 
in securing for such work, and, moreover, had 
during one term given ample proof of bis fit- 
ness for it. One would expect that, under 
these circumstances, the Governor of a highly 
civilized State would at once satisfy himself that 
it was his duty to reappoint him. But 
Gov. Lounsbury did nothing of the kind. 
He knew the vacancy was coming, but he 
made no preparation to fill it. He simply sat 
down and waited for ‘‘pulls.” They soon 
began to be felt. There were ‘‘ pulls” from 
manufacturers, and ‘‘ pulls” from labor organi- 
zations, and ‘‘pulls” from ‘‘callers,” against 
Hadley. He supposed of course there would be 
pulls for Hadley also, and that Hadley himself 
must have been running about the State starting 
‘*pulls” in his own interest. But to his sur- 
prise he felt no Hadley “ pulls” at all—none 
came from any quarter, Even Hadley said 
nothing in his own favor. Accordingly, says 
the Governor, with delightful simplicity, ‘‘in 
view of all these facts I decided that I should 
not be justified in making a reappointment.” 
About the manner in which Hadley had done his 
work, or about the nature of the work to be 
done, not one word does he say. His explana- 
tion is all about ‘‘ pulls.” It is evidently in- 
conceivable to him that anybody should ex- 
pect him to reappoint a man who had no 
‘‘pulls.” All he says for Hadley’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Hotchkiss, is that he knows “‘ the 
men who have endorsed him would not en- 
dorse him unless he were worthy of endorse- 
ment”; or, in other words, that his ‘‘ pulls” 
are strong. 





A STUDY IN “ POLITICS.” 
A CommirTEE of the Legislature of Indiana 
was lately appointed to investigate the condi- 
tion of one of the State prisons known as the 
‘** State Prison South.” It has made its report, 
which ought to be in the hands of everybody 
who still believes that public offices should be 
used for the reward of party service, and that 
any sort of politician is good enough to take 
charge of criminals and paupers. 


? 





The Committee found, to begin with, that 
the books of the prison were falsified and 
entries omitted, under the direct orders of 
the Warden; but they nevertheless dis- 
covered, without much difficulty, a defi- 
cit of $20,000. What became of the mo- 
ney they were unable to say, because the 
Warden refused to show his check-book. The 
Warden himself, A. J. Howard, is a most in- 
teresting person. Of course he is a good Dem- 
ocrat. The State being Democratic, the State 
prison had, of course, to be managed by Demo- 
crats, on the Jeffersonian plan. It does not clear- 
ly appear through what influences he got his 
place in the first instance, but the Committee 
found reason to believe that he used money on 
the directors, both when he was first elected, 
and when he was retlected two years ago. 
The main argument in his favor which could 
be produced was the very familiar one, that 
‘*Jack Howard was honest and big-hearted,” 
and always stood by his friends, and ‘‘ never 
was known to break his word.” When he was 
retlected two years ago, the directors not only 
forebore to overhaul Jack’s accounts, but re- 
ported the prison as being in beautiful order, 
and did not require him to renew his bond. 
So he went to work to steal and misappropriate 
with renewed vigor. 

Jack Howard, like our late friend John Kel- 
ly, has a newspaper, called the Jeffersonville 
Evening Times, in which doubtless he de- 
nounces, or used to denounce, Cleveland and 
**snivel-service reform,” and urge upon the 
President the duty of ‘‘ turning the rascals 
out.” Kelly used to make the _liquor- 
dealers subscribe to his paper, in order 
to procure licenses. But Jack Howard was 
& more enterprising man than even Kelly, 
for he made the convicts subscribe to his pa- 
per, charging them on his books $4.50 per an- 
num out of the money they earned. Those 
who were ‘‘ hard up” were allowed to subscribe 
by the month, and the librarian, a convict 
named Martin, acted as canvasser for the 
journal among his brother criminals. Jack 
used also to borrow money from the eon- 
victs—that is, appropriate their earnings, and 
money sent them by their friends and on ac- 
count of pensions. Sometimes, when a con- 
vict’s term expired and he had to be paid what 
was due, Jack would be terribly embarrassed, 
and used to have to borrow from his subordi- 
nate officers and other ‘‘ big-hearted” friends. 
He had other resources, too. He used to appro- 
priate to his own use flour belonging to the 
prison, and ‘‘ garden truck and vegetables” 
raised by convict labor on ground belonging to 
the State, and used to convert raw material 
belonging to the State also. Jack never ad- 
vertised for bids for his jail supplies. He 
bought them from his friends, one of whom, 
a Louisville butcher, supplied ‘‘quarters and 
shanks” to the jail, ‘‘the choice portions 
going to other parties”—of course, on 
prison account. Besides this, Jack used to 
supply pork from a pork house owned by 
himself and his brother. He used also to 
inflict cruel and unusual punishments. Two 
men died from punishment while under his 
charge. The body of one was cut up and 
burnt in the furnace. The body of the other 
was disposed of without a preper inquest. 

The account given by the Committee of the 





filth of the prison is too disgusting to be laid 
before any community which is not responsible 
for Jack or his doings. With regard to the 
Prison Directors who appointed him, and who 
regularly reported that he was behaving 
in an exemplary manner, the Committee 
find them guilty of ‘‘gross if not wilful neg- 
lect of duty,” and recommend that ‘* their 
immediate resignation be requested.” They 
also declare that, as usual, Jack Howard had 
a ring who worked with him inside the pri- 
son. It consisted of the Deputy-Warden, the 
Steward, and the Clerk, each of whom had his 
own special share of the spoil. 

The oddest figure in the affair, who would 
also bea droll figure, too, if anything or anybody 
could be droll in such a sink of iniquity, is the 
chaplain, a certain L. F. Cain. The Commit- 
tee call him ‘* the Chaplain,” but in his exami- 
nation the wretched wag called himself ‘‘ the 
Moral Instructor.” He ‘‘ worked” his official 
position, as politicians would say, or, as the 
Committee say, ‘‘ prostituted it,” by ‘‘ securing 
the confidence of the convicts and obtaining 
money from them for the alleged purpose of se- 
curing pardons forthem.” While he was in the 
prison he apparently got tired of giving ‘‘ moral 
instruction,” and determined to study medicine. 
Being intrusted officially with the purchase of 
books for the library out of a fund formed by 
an admission fee paid by visitors to the prison, 
he bought medical books exclusively ,and charg- 
ed them to the prison at nearly double the cost 
price. He was a man of very large views, in 
fact, and fit for something better than a retail 
business; for, according to one witness, 


‘*At one time he called the lifetime men tegether, 
and told them if they would donate him so much 
money—some considerable amount, I do not re- 
member just now—that he would go before the 
Legislature and he would procure the passage of 
a bill making fifteen years a lifetime sentence; 
and they gave him the money, and he went to 
Indianapolis, and when he came back he laughed 
and said, if they didn’t get their bill through he 
would get his bill through to raise his salary 
from $800 to $1,400.” 


We may add, in conclusion, that the maxi- 
mum number of times in which Jack Howard 
was, by the evidence, seen drunk in the jail 
was fifty. McFadden, the hospital steward, 
used to get more drunk than the Warden, but 
apparently not so often, and the guards did a 
fair retail whiskey business with the convicts. 

We cordially commend the report to the 
perusal of such of our readers as are interested 
either in the spoils system or in prison discip- 
line. But we would caution those who may 
feel disposed to reproach the decent people of 
Indiana for allowing such horrors to exist so 
long in a State institution, not to roll their eyes 
over them too much. For they must not for- 
get that a Warden has been appointed to the 
principal prison in this city whose character and 
career offer far fewer guarantees of efficiency 
and integrity than Jack Howard’s did when 
he got his place. We are displaying 
to-day to all the young criminals in the 
city the spectacle of an old and life- 
long member of the criminel class, known 
as ‘‘Fatty” Walsh, at the head of a great 
penal establishment. We are denouncing 
the liquor-dealers as the foes of decency, and 
order, and morality, and moving heaven and 
earth to get a bill passed reducing their number 
and restraining what we consider their infernal 
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activity, and yet we have submitted without a 
murmur to the appointment of an old liquor- 
dealer and gambler to take charge of the mur- 
derers and thieves and rioters whom his trade 
has created or fostered. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Tue death of Mr. Beecher leaves in the United 
States no man of such unique and striking per- 
sonality as his, no man of such rich and strange 
experience, no man whose part in the anti-slavery 
conflict was comparable with his own. His face , 
and form and motion were as individual as his 
mind. For those who knew him well they seem- 
ed its inevitable expression. 





* His eloquent blood 
Spoke in his cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
hat you might almost say his body thought.” 
His humor twinkled in his eye. One had but to 
see his mouth to know his nature's tenderness; 
and equally his enjoyment of all things purely 
sensuous—all lovely colors, all beauteous forms, 
and all delightful sounds. The physical volume 
of the man was necessary to his intellectual ener- 
gy and to his stormy eloquence. His impassioned 
outbursts would have been ridiculous in a man 
of slighter mould. His appearance during the 
last years of his life, if it did not gain in fine- 
ness, acquired greater impressiveness from his 
ruddy face and flowing silver hair. A stranger 
could not meet him on the street without know- 
ing him to be no ordinary man; without wonder- 
ing if he were not quite extraordinary. 

He was one of many children in the house of 
his parents. So far as we can trace his qualities 
to his immediate progenitors, his mother seems 
te have done much more for him than his father. 
His love of nature and of all beautiful objects 
and his glowing piety were distinctly her impres- 
sion, Of beauty as a means of grace Lyman 
Beecher had a very poor opinion. ‘“{t 13 all 
moonshine,” he said, *‘ with no doctrine, nor edi- 
fication, nor sanctity in it, and 1 despise it.” But 
the mother died when he was three or four 
years old, and her immediate successor was of 
such strict and ghastly manners in religion, and 
the father spared the rod so little, that the won- 
der is that religion and morality were not equal- 
ly distasteful to the boy’s maturer mind. Mrs. 
Stowe has written that as a child not a single 
toy was ever given to him, nér any little féte. 
And yet, because he was a boy and had good 
health and knew where sweetflag grew, and 
where the sassafras and chestnuts and the hicko- 
ries were to be found, be was not by any means 
unhappy. Doubtless it was by torce of contrast 
with the grim and loveless circumstances of his 
youth that beauty had for his manhood a keener 
zest, and love a more insatiable charm. 

Father Taylor objected to Channing that he 
had not bad a liberal education. His meaning 
was that the latter had only been to college—that 
he had none of his own rough-and-tumble sort of 
life. Doubtless the Boston Latin School and Am- 
herst College did much for Mr. Beecher, though 
in neither was he devoted to the curriculum; but 
what made his education hberal was a habit early 
formed of eager observation—a passion for good 
books, not mainly theological—the homely hfe of 
rising Western towns—the necessity for making 
his strength self-serviceable in many ways—the 
political and theological circumstances of his 
early manhood. ‘A course of mobs,” said Emer- 
son, ‘made Phillips the best stump-speaker in 
America.” Mr. Beecher's experience of one mob 
in Cincinnati—that which destroyed the press of 
James G. Birney—was a distinguished factor in 
his anti-slavery education; but for his lessons in 
the art of public speech his main reliance was on 
the rudeness of his congregations at Lawrence- 


himself apprehensible to them by speaking in 

the vernacular and with the aid of abundant 

illustrations. There was a time when the at- 

tractions of the ministry for him were less than 

those of journalism, at which he made some 
trial in 1856 as temporary editor of the Cincinna 

ti Journal. The Birney outrage happened dur 

ing his brief incumbency, and his first anti-sla- 
very work was done in the way of vigorous de- 

nunciation of that miserable affair. That he 
had already attained to some strength of fibre, 
to some capacity for individual thought and pur- 
pose, is witnessed by his conduct here and by bis 
rejection of the theological system which his fa- 
ther, with * logic afire,” was at that time doing 
noisy battle for against the ** Scotch-Irish-Presby- 
terian-Calynistic fatalism” rampant the 
region roundabout. 

The time spent at Lawrenceburg and Indiana 

polis, ten years in all, may be regarded as a time 
of preparation for the succeeding forty years of 
Brooklyn lifeand work That was the ante-room 
in whicb be tuned his instrument before he came 
upon the stage. It is true that his * Lectures to 
Young Men’ date from this early period, and 
they still have a steady circulation. They were 
important, too, as bringing him the recognition 
which resulted in his call to Brooklyn. But they 
were essentially ‘prentice work. On his arrival 
in Brooklyn he had already done something in 
the line of book-making, lecturing, and journal- 
ism—the three avocations that were to engross 
him more and more, but without taking any- 
thing from his preacbing, the work which he 
rightly apprehended as his regular vocation, and 
to which he made all other things subordinate 
His earliest connection with journalism was, as 
has been said, in Cincinnati, when, theologically, 
he was— 


in 


“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The otner waiting to be born.” 


His next was with the Western Farmer and Gar- 
dener, the first non-political paper published in 
Indiana, The love of flowers and of all green 
things growing was native to his mind; but in 
connection with his editorial work in Indiana he 
entered on those horticultural and floricultural 
studies which became a passion in his later years, 
furnishing him with myriads of apt and striking 
illustrations for his talks and sermons, and mak 
ing a seedsman’s catalogue more fascinating and 
religious for him than a theological treatise. Of 
much more importance was his editorial connec- 
tion with the Jndependent, and later with the 
Christian Union. The former was the principal 
vehicle of his anti-slavery opinions. His edito- 
rials were dashed off at the last moment, but the 
immediate haste was justified by ample prepara- 
tion, not only from complete acquaintance with 
the current topics of the time, but also from 
a thorough knowledge, broadly but not finely 
accurate, of our political and constitutional 
history. The Christian Union was his most 
characteristic journalistic enterprise. His ob 
ject was to make a journal like his church, in 
which persons of every sect might come together 
in a genial fellowship. With excellent codpera- 
tion, bis success was great and admirable in ac- 
complishing bis object, together with a circula- 
tion reaching at one time to 150.000. It would 
be hard to overrate the diminution or oblitera- 
tion of sectarian boundaries involved in such an 
enterprise as this. 

The Plymouth Pulpit was another of his rezu- 
lar serial publications. From week to week it 
contained tis sermons and his prayers. It went 
on for several years, and was an immense ex- 
tension of his pulpit influence. His books, with 
two or three exceptions, were also reproductive 
in their character; they were made up of ex- 
tracts from his sermons and selections from 





burg and Indianapolis, the necessity of making 


excerpts of a friend, succeeded by a similar vo 
lume which he much preferred, probably did 
more than any other agency to win for bim the 
sympathy and admiration of the young people 
in America—the many 
mal schools and female seminaries, and humbler 


thousands who, in nor 


colleges and theological schools, were preparing 
to do the teaching and the preaching of a gene 
ration, His 
novel *‘ Norwood’ showed bim in no new light 


and to shape its thought and feeling 


There was nothing in it which was not in bis 
sermons ina better form. His‘ Life of Christ 
is without any critical value, and its discontinu 
ance is not a matter for It was a bril 
liant paraphrase of the New Testament parra 
tion, in which Mr. Beecher spoke ten times from 
his emotion to once That he 
did not sooner resolve to write his autobi grapliy, 


regret. 


from his reason 
and carry out his purpose, is a great pity, 

Mr. Beecher's voluntary lecturing, as that part 
of his lecturing might be called which was not 
necessitated by the pressure of political events, 
was simply the more secular, social, political, of 
wsthetic side of his Brooklyn preaching seeking 
a wider audience. It gave fuller 
humor than his Sunday pulpit, and to his skill in 
repartee when there was any “ talking 
On this he actually throve. What would have 
disconcerted Sumner, what would have left Phil 
lips simply imperturbable, was exactly what he 
needed to twing bim fairly to himself, 


scope to his 


back.’ 


He never 
did so well as when there was some violent and 
noisy opposition, No orater of the anti-slavery 
contlict had his control of adverse elements, or bis 
power to rouse a sympathetic audience to ts 
highest pitch of generous enthusiasm and heroic 
purpose. When, at the Broadway Tabernacle ia 
1860, he seized the chains John Brown bad worn, 
and, making them a symbo! of all slavery, dashed 
them to the floor and spurned them with bis feet, 
those who were witnesses to that * 
lime emotion ” were lifted to a seventh heaven of 
impassioned ardor far humanity 

Less emotional, but more intellectual, and, as a 
revelation of his personal force, alone in his ex 
perience, was the series of addresses made in Great 
Britain in the fall of 1863 In the reports of the 
speeches the questions asked, the cheers, the 


jubilee of sub 


gibes, the laughter, occapy almost as much spacs 

as Mr. Beecher’s If sometimes the re 

sult seemed doubtful, bis pluck and humor and 
good-nature triumphed in the end. At Liverpool 
it took him an bour and a half to get control of 
the meeting; then, for an equal length of time, 
he had bis way with it. The series of addresses, 
tive in all, was a masterly vindication of the po 

sition and the purpose of the North. In each he 
treated a new aspect of the matter, making good 
Dr. Holmes’s comment: “ Mr. Beecher delivered 
a single speech in Great Britain. Its ex- 
ordium Was uttered on the 9th of October in Man- 
chester, and its peroration on the 20th of the 
same month in Exeter Hall” This “single 
speech” made Mr. Beecher for a time our most 
honored citizen, If in England it did less than 
bas reckoned to change the 
course of public sentiment, it did much, anc it 
gave the sympathizers with the North their first 
good opportunity to show their strength and to 
enjoy a splendid vindication. For the speech 
was not more bright and humorous and auda- 
cious than it was just and strong and wise. 

Mr. Beecher was not at any time an abolition- 
i-t mn the technical sense of that term. His anti- 
slavery position was that of the Republicans, as 
such: freedom national; slavery sectional But 
while legal interference with slavery stopped for 
him at the State boundary, for moral interfe- 
rence he accepted no such limitation. The vote 
rolled up for Frément and for Lincoln bad no in- 
dividual aid superior to his. His brother Thomas 
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sometimes been 





his articles. His ‘ Life- Thoughts, the sermon- 








once said of him that he had no more backbone 
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than aneel. But it wasa faulty analysis which 
charged him with lack of courage. In 1850, amid 
and in defiance of the pro-slavery violence stimu- 
lated by the compromises of that year, he opened 
his church to Wendell Phillips, overruling the 
trustees. In 1866 he took sides with President John- 
son. Of the President’s character and motives he 
had no rightfulapprehension. His position was an 
expression of his abiding faith (in which he had 
great companions) that a policy of the largest 
clemency was the best policy of reconstruction. 
But the act which marked his utmost courage 
was his support of Cleveland in 1884. Often im- 
pulsive, he was here exceedingly deliberate. In 
1876 he was resolved as clearly as in 1884 that if 
Blaine were nominated he would bolt the ticket. 
Tooppose an impersonal crowd of hundreds or of 
millions does not require the courage necessary 
to oppose a dozen friends. For Mr. Beecher, lik- 
ing to be liked and loving to be loved, fond of 
success and popularity, it must have been a fear- 
ful thing to array a score or two of his best 
friends against himself, and at the age of seventy- 
one to endanger, if not shatter, the congregation 
which was his joy and crown, Nevertheless, he 
did this thing, and waited the event. It was less 
damaging than his partisan Republican parish- 
ioners expected and desired. 

It was, however, as a preacher, not as a writer, 
journalist, or orator, that Mr. Beecher was most 
proudly conscious of himself, and it is as a 
preacher that he must principally be considered 
in any general estimate of his influence and fame. 
He was the most remarkable preacher of his 
time, the most popular, the most influential. He 
preached to nearly or quite 5,000 once a week, 
and the art of printing multiplied this number 
many times, Ne preacher ever spoke more free- 
ly and frankly about his methods as a preacher 
than he did in his ‘Yale Lectures’ and else- 
where. His ideals were simply the reflection 
of his individual ways and means. He did not 
blunder into his success. He studied other 
preachers, but he studied still more carefully 
himself. He was very careful of his general 
health and of his immediate physical condition. 
On Sundays he was ascetic. On Saturdays he 
loafed on principle. On Sunday morning the 
chosen subject was magnetic to the multitude 
of data, read or observed, with which his mind 
was stored, and it pounced on its own wherever 
it found it. The sermon had little organic unity. 
Its parts were always better than the whole. 
These were what the people carried away—the 
telling passages, the striking sentences. He the- 
orized that sermons should have dull and dreary 
passages to rest the audience, and as he theorized 
he preached. The illustrations and the bursts of 
eloquence made the main impression. His illus- 
trations were innumerable. He was always on 
the watch for them in his walks about town and 
his rambles in the country, and later they came 
trooping to his call. To be appreciated, it was 
necessary that he should be heard ; for he was a 
good actor, and, lacking his impersonation, the 
iJlustrations and the humor lack more than half 
their value. His whole body was at the service 
of his art. Sometimes there was no heart in his 
vehemence, but at other times it was so central 
that his whole frame trembled and shook witb 
his emotion, and the very building seemed to 
rock beneath him as with an earthquake’s throes. 

‘* All men like poetry,” said Emerson, and 
Beecher was essentially a poet. Few of all our 
major poets have said so many poetical things, 
so many beautifully tender and pathetic things. 
Then, too, he was well-nigh our greatest humor- 
ist, sometimes as broad as Dickens, sometimes as 
delicate as Charles Lamb, sometimes as gentile as 
Thackeray, or as satirical—and he could suit the 
actien to the word. Here were two great at- 
tractions, but the greatest was his humanity and 





his sympathy with all things human. £ He wea 
man, and nothing human was foreign to him. 


His delight was with the sons of men. He hada 
great and overwhelming sense of the Divine 
Love, and he never tired of celebrating its incar- 
nation in the life and character of Jesus Christ. 
He was very far from being orthodox, judged by 
any of the traditional or formulated creeds. His 
theological preaching varied with his moods, but 
it was habitually less sound than his deliberate 
doctrinal expressions. But even these at various 
points—election, human depravity, atonement, 
future punishment—were much at variance with 
the Westminster Confession, the God of which 
he denounced as “barbaric, heinous, hideous.” 
The “salvation” of his preaching was Christian 
manhood: a clean body, a sound miad, a clear 
conscience, a good heart~not escape from any 
possible doom beyond the grave. 

Already his influence upon theology and reli- 
gion in America has been very great. 


* All can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


But forty years ago the rigidness of dogma and 
the exclusiveness of sect were much more intole- 
rable than they are now, and Mr. Beecher has 
done more than any one else to scatter and tend 
the seed from which a harvest of untheological 
religion has sprung up. What he has done he 
will go on doing—not by his printed words to any 
great degree, but through the mediation of hun- 
dreds of preachers and thousands of the laity who 
have been touched and quickened by his spirit. In 
all the nooks and corners of America, as well as 
in its populous cities, there are men and women 
who owe to him their escape from a religica of 
terror, and are grateful to him fora gospel full of 
hope and cheer. 

Few men of his time had so much admiration 
as was granted him; few had such honor and 
success; and few were tried as he was in the fur- 
nace of adversity. If it is true that never after 
this did he have the weight, the influence, the au- 
thority in political and religious matters which 
he had before, it is equally true that the after- 
thought of many grew less and less adverse to him 
as the years went by. To many who hated him for 
political or theological reasons, ‘‘the great scan- 
dal” was a pretext for despising him for whith 
they were not ungrateful. But many others 
(and a much greater number) have not and never 
had a doubt of his complete and perfect inno- 
cence of any serious fault; and all who have any 
adequate appreciation of his great career must 
feel that, whatever fault was his, it was inherent 
in a nature strong and sweet and sane, and that it 
cannot be permitted to outweigh his general de- 
votion to all high and noble ends. ‘They say, 
best men are moulded out of faults”; and, if he 
was not moulded out of his, he was, in spite of 
them, a man most kind and lovable, of splendid 
gifts, of generous purpose, and of lasting service 
to mankind. 








BRITISH POLITICS AND SOCIETY. 


LonpDoON, March 5. 


Tue present Government is a Ministry of sur- 
prises, The resignation of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the displacement and death of Lord 
Iddesleigh, and the entrance of Mr. Goschen into 
the Cabinet have been followed by the retirement 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach from the Chief 
Secretaryship for Ireland, and the appointment 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour in his place. The news is 
but a few hours old, and is stiil in the stage of 
discussion and speculative contradiction. There 
are journals and news agencies which prefer to be 
startlingly wrong rather than to be unobtrusively 
right, and they are trading in the public uncer- 


tainty and curiosity, But the news is true. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach suffers frem an affection of 
the eyes, necessitating, it is said, an immediate 
operation. Inalmost any other office than that 
which he has held it would be possible for him 
to take a few weeks’ leave of absence. But the 
Irish Secretary cannot “‘ interpose a little ease” 
even for a few hours. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach is respected by every one. He is a 
good type of the English country gentleman 
in office—a man of business and a man of breed- 
ing. Officially hated by the Irish Nationalists, 
Phe is not personally disliked by them, as Mr. 
Forster always was and as Sir George Trevelyan 
came to be. In society and by those who have 
served with him and under him he is in 
the highest degree popular. The rumors which 
are already afloat that his ill health is poli- 
tical as well as natural, and that he differs 
from the policy on which the Government has 
decided, would best be answered by his remain- 
ing in the Cabinet in some unlaborious depart- 
ment, changing, perhaps, his seat in the Commons 
for a peerage. But before the present Ministry 
was formed Sir Michael used to talk not only of 
declining office, but of giving up public life alto- 
gether, and he may beforea long time has elapsed 
act on that intention. 

Hissuccessor, Mr. Arthur Balfour, who gives up 
the Secretaryship (not the Secretaryship of State) 
for Scotland for the Irish Secretaryship, is one of 
the ablest men in the Government and in the 
House of Commons. But it may be doubted 
whether he is by temperament fitted to deal with 
the Irish members. He is critical, fastidious, and, 
though personally amiable, not free from a cer- 
tain intellectual sensitiveness which verges oc- 
casionally on irritability. The nephew of Lord 
Salisbury, there is a good deal of the Cecil dis- 
dainfulness about him. A less razor-edged in- 
strument than his intelligence would probably do 
better the rough work of hewing Parliamentary 
blocks, 

It would seem, after all, that something might 
possibly come of the Round Table Conference. 
Hitherto it has been regarded with a mixture of 
curiosity and scepticism, in which the scepticism 
has decidediy predominated, as if the five gen- 
tlemen seated at it were engaged in a sort of 
political table-turning, waiting until that piece 
of furniture tilts up, not without suspicion of a 
confederate leg, and proceeds to rap out a re- 
sponse. Perhaps, after all, in a sense different 
from Wordsworth’s, there msy be “‘a spirit in the 
wood.” A letter of Sir George Trevelyan’s to the 
Unionists of Aberdeen, and a speech deliver- 
ed by him at a House dinner in the Devon- 
shire Club, unreported and obviously distorted 
and discolored in detail by second-hand versions, 
but no doubt accurately represented in its gene- 
ral bearings, shows a hopeful and even confident 
temper. Though Mr. John Morley has de- 
clared that the principles, the policy, and the 
plan of Mr. Gladstone must be respected, there 
can be little doubt that the plan must go if the 
principle and the policy are to have legisla- 
tive effect given to them. The scheme for 
governing Ireland, in imperial matters, by a 
Parliament elected exclusively by the constitu- 
encies of Great Britain, is absolutely incompati- 
ble with elementary constitutional doctrines. It 
would reproduce in substance the state of things 
from which Grattan’s Parliameat was a success- 
ful revolt, and would not differ much from the ‘ 
Grenville, Townshend, and North policy which 
led to the American Revolutionary war. The 
fact that, for the exigencies of the moment, the 
Irish members were consenting parties to 
the arrangement, could not make it last- 
ing. No nation could consent to be perma- 
nently excluded from deliberation on those great 





matters of foreign and domestic policy the power 
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of dealing with which distinguishes a nation from 
&@ province or a dependency. The problem of 
union or separation would present itself in the 
question, Shall Ireland have this sovereign power 
in association with England and Scotland, 
through its:representatives in an Imperial Par- 
liament or as a separate nation, accidentally ruled 
by the same monarch as England, just as Eng- 
land and Hanover were until, on the death 
of William IV., their differing laws of suc- 
cession separated the two countries? The 
problem which is before the Round Table 
in the first instance, and v‘ ich, if they solve it 
to their satisfaction, will cume before Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Parnell in the second instance, is 
to make home rule compatible with and subject 
to the Parliamentary Union. The condition of 
business in the House of Commons, not now only 
but during many Parliaments, shows the need of 
an arrangement by which purely insular con- 
cerns, British and Irish, shall be referred to pure- 
ly British and Irish assemblies, whether called 
legislative bodies, or national councils, or parlia- 
ments, while the common affairs of the 
United Kingdom, and these alone, shall be dealt 
with in a united Parliament, in which Great 
Britain and Ireland shall be equally represented. 
In tbe imperfectness of political nomenclature, 
the word Federal is that by which an arrange- 
ment of this kind can be least misleadingly de- 
scribed, though text writers, guiding themselves 
by precedents and definitions, may prove that 
federation, asin the United States, in Switzerland, 
in Germany,and in Austria-Hungary ,is impossible 
in the United Kingdom. Very likely, but in the 
art of politics, as in the art of poetry, definitions 
must follow practice, instead of tying down 
practice to themselves. In the meantime, it 
must be observed that the Round Table Con- 
ference is conducted entirely by members of Mr. 
Gladstone’s late Cabinet. Lord Herschell, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley re- 
mained in it to the last. Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir George Trevelyan seceded from it, ob- 
jecting to the plan and not to the principle 
and the policy. Lord Hartington and the larger 
and more important section of Liberal Unionists 
who declined to admit the principle or entertain 
the policy, and who therefore refused to join Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry, hold aloof from the con- 
ference. Lord Hartington and his followers still 
give their support to the Government, in which 
they are represented by Mr. Goschen ; and the 
concessions which would satisfy Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir George Trevelyan might leave the 
Hartingtonian Unionists unreconciled. 

The social gatherings which accompany the 
Parliamentary session have commenced. Mrs. 
Peel’s receptions follow the Speaker's Parliament- 
ary dinners, which are ruled by an order as rigid 
as that which governs the debate, and one which 
is much better observed. These dinners are given 
on Wednesday, the only Parhamentary day on 
which an afternoon sitting is held. At the first 
dinner the Speaker entertains such of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers as have seats in the House of Com- 
mons; on the second, the members of the preceding 
Government. On the third, Privy Councillors 
and other members of former administrations 
who have not been included in the recent politi- 
calarrangements of either party, are the Speaker's 
guests, and no doubt much candid conversation 
is heard with respect to men and measures. Then 
the rank and file of Parliament foliow by batches 
until the whole is exhausted. Many members 
have been in the habit of refusing the Speaker's 
invitations. Old Cobbett did so more than half 
a century ago on the ground, stated by him 
in his letter of apology to the Speaker 
who then was, that he was not accustomed to 
the society of gentlemen. Mr. Cobden and Mr. 


Bright used to do so--the former until the day of 





his death, the latter until he took office—from an 
insurmountable reluctance to put on court dress, 
For Mr. Bright, when he became a Minister, a 
new ubiform was invented of black velvet, to 
spare him the necessity of investing him 
self in the blue Windsor uniform with its 
epaulettes and sword. Very well he looks in 
his court suit, When M. Blowitz intruded 
himself into the prison of a celebrated 
French political offender, uninvited and for 
interviewing purposes, the victim described 
himselt as struck by the approach of something 
which resembled une boule surmontée par une 
orifice. Mr. Bright, in his velvet attire, looks 
like a stately pin-cushion, surmounted by a 
singularly handsome and venerable countenance, 
and endowed with locomotive properties. The 
number of persons who entertain Mr. Cobden’s 
objection to court dress is considerable in the 
present House of Commons, and for them the 
Speaker has arranged a supplementary banquet, 
not exclusively Parliamentary, for which eve- 
ning dress suffices. There are still grumblers, 
for among working-class members the modern 
dress-coat and white tie are viewed as bourgeois 
symbols, The deference shown to the Speaker is 
probably unique in the attitude of popular 
representatives to their President. He is ad- 
dressed in conversation as ‘Sir,’ a title other- 
wise given only to the King, when there is one, 
and to royal princes. There have, indeed, been 
two exceptions to this monopoly. The late Sir 
Robert Peel told Lord Stanhope, the historian, 
that Mr. 


when Grattan became a mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons, 
those Irish members of the Umited Parlia 


ment who had sat at Dublin with him, always 
addressed him as ‘Sir. Lord Castlereagh was 
among those who did so. A similar sign of de 
ference is studiously observed by many of his 
younger colleagues and other members of his 
party to Mr. Gladstone. The unceremonious 
habits of English society, in which the use of the 
words ** Sir,” or ‘*My Lord,” or ** Your Grace” 
are becoming obsolete, and are scarcely heard ex- 
cept from tradesmen, servants, and dependents, 
is rather an insular peculiarity, involving 
departure from the stately formality of a previ- 
ous generation, as well as from existing European 
and, I presume, American usage. 

Mrs, Peel's receptions are naturally of wider 
scope than the Speaker's dinners, not only as 
regards numbers, but as regards quality, and 
include all that is most notable in political 
society. In the suite of stately rooms of 
‘the Speaker's house,” from the walls of which 
the present Speaker's predecessors gaze down 
upon the assembled groups, no more dignified 
and urbane host, and no more graceful hostess, 
could discharge the duties which fall to Mr. 
and Mrs. Peel. The other principal places 
of political receptions are, for the Conser- 
vatives, Lady Salisbury's in Arlington Street, 
and Mrs W. H. Smith's in Grosvenor Place; for 
the Liberals, Lady Granville’s in Carlton House 
Terrace, Lady Spencer's at Spencer House, near 
St. James's Palace, and Lady Rosebery's in Lans- 
downe House, which has been let to the late 
Foreign Secretary during the absence of the pre- 
sent Governor-General of Canada. More places 
of reception are, for the Conservatives, Lady 
Stanhope’s in Grosvenor Placeand Lady Hayter’s, 
the wifeof Sir Arthur Hayter. a subordinate 
member of Mr. Gladstone's last Government, once 
an assistant whip of the party, and the 
son of a more celebrated § whip. The 
palmy days of great houses and great hostesses 
are, however, over—the days when youthful 
Macaulays were introduced by brilliant Lady 
Hollands in historic palaces to ambassadors and 
earls. In their place is to be seen a staring 
crowd, looking about them, like a party of 
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personally conducted tourists deserted by 
their conductor, obviously ill at ease as to their 
behavior, and uncertain as to what is expected 
from them. 

The periodically renewed rumors of the conver 
sion of the 7imes into a penny paper are again 
afloat. No doubt the intention will be denied 
until it is executed, and probably with truth, for 
when the purpose is definitely framed it will be 
promptly put into effect. The public will be in 
nocent of the knowledge until it applauds or con 
demns the deed. Meantime the newspaper offices 
are perplexed with fears of a change which, if it 
takes place, must have momentous consequences 
It will be fatal either to some of them or to the 
Times itself. Whetber the 7imes ata penny would 
remain the the question 
must be either the Times or nothing. Under Mr, 
Buckle’s editorship it has certainly recovered 
something of its old authority, and the decline in 
its circulation has been stopped and has even been 
turned the other way. Notwithstanding, there 
have been signs of weakness in Printing- house 
Square, It bas condescended to recognise the 
manin the streets, and at the railway stations, 
and on the knite-board of the omnibus, by 
the issue of bills of contents after the manner 


Times is amd it 


of its penny rivals, These bills are wantily 
supplied, it is true, and they are hidden 
shamefacedly in obscure corners, Sdll they 
are there, if you look for them, The Times 
is apparently dabbling its foot timidly in the 
water until it can make up its mind for a 
plunge. The hesitation is excusable The 
step it is supposed to be meditating means 
either suicide or a magic renewal of youth 


and strength. 
of its circulation bas of late ) ears been its strong 
hold ; and that has made it the medium through 
which public men of all parties express them- 
selves when they have had anything to say by 
the press. Its law and Parliamentary reports 
make it essential to lawyers and politicians, To 
* write to the 7imes,” and to * see a thing in the 
Times * are not mere survivals of speech : they 
express a belief in its unique character, an it 
retain the features which have given it this pre- 
eminence for a penny ¢ L. L 


The quality and not the quantity 


THE REPORT OF LORD COWPER’S COM 
MISSION, [ 
Dcursuin, February 28, 1887. 

Tre Roval Commission on the Irish Land 
Laws, presided over by Lord Cowper, has pre- 
sented its report to Parhament. The only repre- 
sentative of the tenants on the Commission (a 
Conservative farmer from the County Armagh) 
dissents from the general report, and prornises to 
present his own within a short time. The pub- 
lished report may therefore be looked upon as 
representing the landlords’ view of the question ; 
and, as such, it completely justifies the Plan of 
Campaign and the proposals made to Parliament 
last autumn by the National party. 

The fall in prices during the last two, as com- 
pared with the preceding four, years is stated to 
be 18', per cent. This, in conjunction with un- 
favorable seasons, has so impaired the farmers’ 
ability to pay rent that an immediate revision of 
judicial rents is recommended. The Commission 
proposes the following changes in the law as re- 
gards rents: (1) The revision of rents every five 
years, instead of fifteen; the revision to be effect- 
ed according to the general average of prices 
which have ruled during the five years preced- 
ing the revision, as compared with the average 
of prices for the five years before them. (2) The 
admission of leaseholders to the land courts to 
have fairrents fixed. (5) The admission of town- 
park occupiers, exclusive of those who hold less 
than five acres, of pasture farms up to £100 value, 
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As to the first suggestion, nothing is said on 
the most important point of how the percentage 
of fall or rise in prices is to be applied to the in- 
crease or diminution of rent. The admission of 
the classes of tenants referred to in the second 
and third suggestions has been claimed by the 
Irish members as a matter of justice on every 
opportunity since the iatroduction of the Land 
Bill in 1881, and was refused peremptorily by 
both Liberal and Tory Governments. The pro- 
posal to regulate rents according to the average 
of prices for periods of five years would be 1m- 
practicable. The principle is undesirable, and 
no clear suggestion is made as to how it is to be 
applied. The amount of produce of any farm 
depends on the capital employed as well as on 
the skill of the farmer and the seasons. The 
cost of labor is quite as important an element 
in determining the net profit as the prices rea- 
lized. So is the amount of capital employed and 
the rate of interest to be allowed upon it. Cereal 
produce, meat of all kinds, and butter are im- 
ported from all parts of the world into Ireland, 
as well as exported fromit. Prices are not, there- 
fore, dependent on local conditions alone ; the 
good prices in any quinquennial period would 
not be a guide to the rent that could be paid in 
a succeeding period of lean years. Where a pay- 
ment is small in proportion to the value of the 
annual produce, as in the case of tithes, the 
money value may be made dependent on prices 
without mu*h inconvenience; but where rent 
presses on the means of subsistence, as in many 
districts in [reland, it cannot be so regulated. 
Instead of facilitating the collection of rent, such 
a method would encourage its being withheld, 
and would give rise to perpetual disputes and 
claims for the introduction of other elements 
into the calculation. 

Rents in Ireland are now in theory perpetual 
in duration, though uncertain as to their amount. 
In France and Switzerland the creation and im- 
position of perpetual rents are forbidden by the 
Constitution or by fundamental laws ; they are 
looked on as inconsistent with the true conditions 
of liberty and democracy. Rents in Ireland 
should be made redeemable, instead of trying 
to perpetuate them. The existence of a small 
rent-receiving class, retaining, attached to their 
rents, undefined powers of interference with the 
conditions of tenure, is not consistent with the 
economical and social health of an agricultural 
community. 

As remedies for the evils of congested districts, 
which are defined as being those where the soil is 
poor and the population too dense to live upon 
its produce, the Commissioners recommend (1) 
technical education for children, (2) emigration, 
(3) migration of families to other parts of Ireland, 
(4) colonization. As to the details, how and at 
whose expense these things are to be done, no- 
thing is said. It may be remarked incidentally 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the Irish Na- 
tionalists are opposed to emigration. What they 
have protested against is the schemes offered and 
enforced by the Imperial Parliament, which pro- 
vided little more than the bare passage of the 
emigrants and often of very unfit classes, who, 
flung in shiploads on tbe shores of strange coun- 
tries, with no further provision, were likely to 
be as badly off as if they had stayed at home. 
Irishmen have also claimed that a Government’s 
first du'y is to make the conditions of life at 
home—so far as laws can do so—such as to ena- 
ble the population to live and thrive, instead of 
seeking to get rid of them by any and every 
means, which has been the English policy in Ire 
land from time immemorial. When the popula- 
tion of [reland was under three millions, it was 
said to be overpopulated; the same is said now 
when the population has decreased by morg than 
three millions in thirty years, and when four or 





tive million pounds are paid away annually to 
absentee land-owners. 

The other recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission deal with the policy of enabling the ten- 
ants to purchase up the landlords’ interests by 
State loans. They do not advise compulsor . ex- 
propriation, or any change in the terms on which 
loatis are made, but make a multitude of small 
proposals, with the object of enabling landlords 
to get rid of legal and technical difficulties and 
obstacles in the way of selling their estates. They 
omit, however, to make suggestions as to estab 
lishing any system of cheap and speedy transfer 
for the proprietary interests to be conferred on 
the tenant. This is an all-important matter; the 
law and practice of land transfer and with respect 
to the devolution of real estate in the United 
Kingdom are such that no system of small pro- 
prietorships of land could endure or be successful 
under it. Within the last thirteen years I have 
known it to take nine years from the institution 
of the proceedings to get the sale of an estate 
completed, The average time taken to sell an es- 
tate in the Land Judges’ Court is officially stated 
to be two years. The costs of selling or buying 
real estate are enormous, and increase in inverse 
proportion to the size of the estate. The prepa- 
ration of the deeds of transfer is only a small por- 
tion of the cost incurred in a sale; but I have 
known the purchaser of a small parcel of land to 
pay for his transfer deed five times as much as 
he paid for the land. It is a crime for any Gov- 
ernment to confer the ownership of land upon 
peasants without at the same time making pro- 
vision for its certain, cheap, and speedy transfer 
and devolution in future. In most of the British 
colonies land is transferred on the record-of-title 
system with certainty and cheapness. In many 
colonies professional assistance is unnecessary. 
In Switzerland land can be bought and sold by 
the yard at a trifling and known cost. It is the 
same in nearly all other civilized European coun- 
tries; the only heavy expense being the duty 
charged by the State on transfers. 

The omission of any mention of this matter 
from the report of Lord Cowper's Commission 
evidences its incompetence and the incomplete 
ness of its inquiry. The Nationalist party gave 
no evidence; the witnesses were almost alto- 
gether landlords, agents, and officials. Nething 
was, however, expected to come of the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry; the enlargement of the rent pro- 
visions of the Land Law to include the classes 
excepted at present will probably be the only 
useful result, for such a change introduced by 
the Conservatives would meet opposition from 
no other party. The neglect, however, of es- 
tabli hing a system of cheap and easy transfer 
may possibly prove fatal to the plan of lending 
public money on the security of the tenants’ hold- 
ings. When it takes years to sell a parcel of land, 
and when the cost of doing so is uncertain, but 
always great, it is evident that small parcels of 
land are a bad security from the fact of their not 
being marketable. Land reformers have often 
pointed out that the reluctance of banks (the na- 
tural traders in loans) to lend upoa land is one 
of the greatest condemnations of the English 
land-transfer system. When the owner of a 
small lot of land subject to a mortgage to the 
State gets into difficulties, he cannot dispose of 
his interest until he may have become hopelessly 
involved, and incurred a bill of law costs which 
may leave him without anything from the reali- 
zation of his estate. He cannot, moreover, sell 


to the best advantage when he meets a buyer 
with an appetite, for nothing can be done without 
lawyers’ aid, and nothing can be done off-hand. 
Many small freeholds have from such causes been 
eaten up by costs attendant upon family arrange- 
ments and partitions. 

The opportunity offered by a sale through a 








Government Commission is the most favorable 
for arranging for the future free transfer of land 
sosold. The title is cleared; the land is identi- 
fied and defined by a map. If the record-of-title 
system were adopted for all such land, it would 
be a marketable and good security. The posses- 
sion of a small parcel of land would not then be, 
as Lord Brougham thirty years ago said it was, 
and as it still remains, ‘‘a ruinous extravagance 
for a man of small means.” 

The general meaning of the report of the Cow- 
per Commission, then, is in the sense of making 
amendments in the existing laws, of grafting 
new statutes on to the aiready complex laws re- 
lating to the relations of landlord and tenant 
and the purchase of land. It recommends no 
new departure, not even simplification and con- 
solidation of the existing laws, If its proposals 
are embodied in legislation, they cannot be ex- 
pected to contribute much towards a settlement 
ona permanent basis of this troublesome and 
vital question. A LAND VALUER. 





Correspondence. 


THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM. 
To THE EpriToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: On page 163 of the current volume of the 
Nation, ‘* A. H.,” in commenting on the state- 
ment that Harvard has been the leader in the 
‘elective system,” claims the leadership for the 
University of Virginia, and quotes a paragraph by 
Prof. Noah K. Davisin support of theclaim. Dur- 
ing the last few years this claim has again and 
again been made, but, in the opinion of some, upon 
a misunderstanding of the term “ elective,” which 
is applied to the system of the University of Vir- 
ginia, but is there used in an entirely different 
sense from the more commonly accepted mean- 
ing. That it may be understood in what way the 
system of the University of Virginia is elective, 
the following js a brief sketch of the ‘elective 
system ” and the University of Virginia ‘‘elective 
system.” 

The main facts are these. At Harvard, in 
1823 and 1824, sixty-four years ago, the Faculty 
(Reports of the President of Harvard College for 
1885-84 and 1884-85) *‘ began to elaborate a sys- 
tem of instruction and discipline for students in 
the liberal arts which has come to be known as 
the elective system, because it permits each stu- 
dent, under limitations and guidance which are 
partly artificial but chiefly natural, to choose his 
subjects of study.” Previous to the time men- 
tioned, a uniform “curriculum” prevailed in 
most, if not in all, colleges in the United States, 
to which the student was required to conform. 
It extended over four years, and prescribed not 
only the kind of studies, but the order in which 
they were to be taken. Further, all persons ad- 
mitted were presumably candidates for a degree 
(no provision being made for persons not candi- 
dates for a degree), and only in connection with 
such persons is the term ‘elective system ” ap- 
plied generally at present. 

In 1825 laws were adopted at Harvard which 
provided for the admission *‘ of persons who are 
not candidates for a degree” and ‘“ for the con- 
sideration, to a limited extent, of the desires of ‘ 
students in the arrangement of their studies.” 
Beginning with some ‘‘electives” at this time 
(1825), it was not until 1841 that the electives be- 
came numerous, when they were allowed in all 
years except the Freshman year. In 1846 the 
electives were restricted to Junior and Senior 
years, where they remained for twenty years. In 
1867, electives were allowed in Sophomore year 
again, and were gradually extended to Freshman 
year, so that at present there are only a few re- 
quired studies in Freshman year, 
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In order that a person may be admitted into 
Harvard College and become a student under the 
elective system, he must pass an entrance ex- 
amination, and that the student thus admitted 
may be recommended for a degree, it is required 
(Barvard Cat. 1885-86. The requirements given 
below have been changed, Cat. 1886-87, but are 
quoted because they are in part yet in force, and 
show the numerical standard required), that the 
applicant has obtained as a minimum ‘“ two- 
fifths of the maximum mark in each of the pre 
scribed studies of the college course and of the 
prescribed number of elective studies, and has, 
moreover, attained one-half of the total maxi- 
mum mark for each year of the whole course 
from the time of his admission.” 

Besides the provision for regular students, at 
Harvard in 1825, it was announced that ‘‘ The 
University is open to persons who are not candi- 
dates for a degree, and who desire to study in 
particular departments only.” This was the re 
sult of a committee report, which said™ that pro- 
vision should be made for the admission and in- 
structioa of students in the University who may 
not wish a degree, but to pursue some particular 
studies to qualify them for scientitic and me- 
chanical employments and the active business of 
life; such students to have a right to choose their 
own studies, and, upon passing the regular pre- 
scribed course with the approbation of the Gov- 
ernment, to be entitled to a certificate stating 
their character and qualitications.” The pro- 
vision for these students was repealed in 1847, 
and none were admitted again until 1876. At 
present these persons are called *‘ special” stu- 
dents, who are admitted to the courses of study 
in Harvard College (Cat. 1885-86) on satisfying 
‘the Faculty of their fitness to pursue the par- 
ticular courses they elect, although they have not 
passed the usual examination for admission to 
College,” and ‘‘a certificate of proficiency” is 
given, if desired, to any special student who has 
‘attained not less than seventy-five per cent. of 
the maximum marks” in his chosen subjects. 
The special student may receive a certificate on 
Commencement Day and honors. 

At the University of Virginia, which com- 
menced its first term on the 5th of March, 1825 
(‘A Sketch of the University of Virginia,’ 1885), 
the scheme of instruction is based upon a system 
of *‘ schools,” each under the exclusive control of 
its instructors, in each of which ‘a separate de- 
gree is conferred denominating the recipient a 
‘graduate’ in that school.” ‘The University 
may .. . be fairly regarded as a collection 
of schools, each devoted to a special subject.” 
In 1826 the Faculty proposed ‘‘ To drop all the 
old unmeaning titles, and adopt in their stead 
the single term of ‘GRADUATE,’ except in the 
Medical School, where it will be necessary to re- 
tain the title of M.D. The degree of Graduate 
shall be conferred on those only who have ac- 
quired an accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the subject of one or more of the classes (ina 
school), or in-any single language. . . . The 
exact title shall be GRADUATE U. V.” This would 
not do, for in 1828 the Board of Visitors invited 
the Faculty to consider ‘‘ whether it may not be 
proper to adopt the ancient denominations of 
Bachelor, Master, and Doctor, or some of them.” 
In 1832 a degree with the title ‘* MASTER OF ARTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ” was conferred 
upon ‘‘those persons who had graduated in the 
Schools of Ancient Languages, Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Chemistry, Moral Philosophy, 
and in at least twoof the languages taught in 
the School of Modern Languages "—at present 
French and German are prescribed (Cat. 1885-86). 
In 1848 the degree of ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts of the 
University of Virginia ” was established. 

The system at the University of Virginia (Cat. 
1885-86) “ allows students to elect for themselves 
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the departments to which they are led by their 
individual tastes and proposed pursuits in life. 
This fraedom of election commends itself par- 
ticularly to those who desire to make special at- 
tainments in some one department of knowledge.” 

** No student is subjected to entrance examina 
tions, except Virginians seeking tree tuition.” 

“A certificate of DISTINCTION is conferred ow 
one who bas attained three fourths of the value 
of the questions at any General Examination.’ 

‘A certificate of PROFICIENCY is conferred on 
one who hes passed examination on —— special 
subjects "—of which there are nipeteen. 

‘A Diploma of GRADUATION is conferred on 
one who bas passed examination on general 
courses "—of which there are twenty-two. 

A comparison of the requirements and awards 
for special study at Harvard and elective study at 
the University of Virgimia shows very close agree 
ment. At Harvard, ‘* elective studies” are not 
mentioned in connection with special students, At 
the University of Virginia election is not men- 
tioned in connection with degrees. The election 
at Harvard is for a degree. The election at the 
University of Virginia is for special study with- 
out reference, necessarily, to a degree. 

At the University of Virginia the requirements 
for degrees were prescribed, and were rigidly ad 
bered to,except in the School of Modern Languages 
in the M. A. and two options in the B, A. degree, un- 
til 1880-81, when some moditications were made 
in the requirements, which have resulted at the 
present time in giving ‘‘ options” in severa] de- 
grees; but during these changes the highest de 
gree of the University, *‘ Master of Arts,” has 
had its requirements inexorably fixed. The re- 
quirements for degrees are adbered to at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in a way that is without pa- 
rallel in any college curriculum. In all prescrib- 
ed courses the minimum of 75 per cent. bas to be 
attained. No substitutions whatever are allowed, 
No excess in one study can make up for the least 
deficiency in another; tradition saying, for ex- 
ample, that in one case a student excellent in 
classics lost his degree of M.A. because he made 
only 74.5 per cent. instead of 75 per cent. in one 
of his scientific subjects. Any question as to the 
meaning of a degree ef the University of Virgi- 
nia has never been asked there, except, perhaps, 
during the past four or five years. Election at 
the University of Virginia, as far as degrees are 
concerned, simply means that the student may 
take the prescribed studies in what order he 
pleases and in what time he pleases or can. ** The 
student obtains them (the Honors) whenever be 
cas undergo the rigid examinations to which can- 
didates are subjected.” 

It at Harvard it were said that passing in a cer- 
tain numer of special courses would entitle toa 
degree, then there would be sometbing like an ap- 
proach to the elective system of the University of 
Virginia. If there be leadership in either direc- 
tion, it rather seems as if 1t belonged to Harvard, 
for, since 1880 81, the University of Virginia has 
made its degree of Bachelor of Arts much more 
flexible than ever before, and has conferred upon 
it some little of the indefiniteness of which so 
much complaint is made. 

With regard to the religious exercises at the 
University of Virginia, they are voluntary in 
quite adiffereat way from the courses of instruc- 
tion. They are in no way connected with the 
University officially, and are not part of the 
scheme of education. No provision is made by 
the government of the University for religious 
exercises. The Chaplain is supported by the vo- 
luntary contributions of faculty and students. 
He has no official standing in the University. He 
is the private chaplain of certain persons who 
happen to be at the University. The success of 
the elective religious system 1s just the same 
kind of success as religion meets with in the 
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world outside of the University 
fully, 


LEXINGTON Va, 


Yours respect 
W. G. Brown, 
March 0, 1587. 


THE TARIFF AND SOCIALISM. , 
To THE Eptror oF THe NATION ; 

Sin: The article by Mr, E. L. Godkin fn the 
March number of the New /rinceton Review, on 
the political and social aspects of the tariff, pre 
sents a view of the tariff question that ts tk« 
much neglected. The the 
pecuniary results of the present system in the 
Umited States, although important, may fairly be 
regarded as of much less importance than the 


controversy over 


question of the effect of the pohey of protection 
on our political and social iustitutions 

It may be said that the fundamental princtple 
of American, as well as of Engush constitution 
al law, is the protection of the rights of the in 
dividual—or, more correctly stated, the 
tion of the individual in the legal enjoyment and 
assertion It is for this 
chiefly, that laws have been made and adminis 
tered. If we turn to the records of the proceed 
ings of the courts, as found in the 
ports of cases, both inthe United States and in 
England, we find that the great effort of those who 
have beeu charged with the administration of the 


protec 


of his rights, PUrpor 


published re 


law in both countries has been to develop and ap 
ply, sometimes under the most adverse conditions 
those great principles of personal liberty which 
are regarded as peculiarly the birthright of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Even in 
which the State intervenes to avenge a public 
wrong, the tendency has been to iIncrerse the 
safeguards of the accused, even at the expense of 
certainty and swiftness in the execution of jus 
tice. 

In view of these legal traditions, and of the op 
position which has been manifested, especially 
during the first half of the present century, by 
the people of the United States, to the idea of 
“paternal government ” forms, it 
scarcely seems credible that they deliberately 
and intelligently entered upon their present pro 
tective policy, which exhibits one of the extremest 
forms of sociahsm. That they did not do so is 
sufficiently proved by an examination of our 
tariff laws, which discloses on every page the in- 
fluence of private interests; and so far has this 
influence been carried that not infrequently we 
find it violatang the very principle in whose name 
it is exerted. 

But, whatever may have been the forces that 
brought the protective system up to its present 
condition, the system is here, and it is important 
to understand what it means. Its ostensible basis 
is protection to ‘American labor,” or, to state 
the case more definitely, to those laboreis who 
are employed in certain industries. No advocate 
of the system would admit that itis intended 
principally to benefit the manufacturer, the capi- 
talist. Its justification is derived from its sup- 
posed benefit to the laborer. 

Now, taking this principle as the proper basis 
of legislation, we are led logically and unavoida 
bly to the regulation by the State not only of the 
price of products, but also of the rate of wages, 
It is believed that no legislature bas as yet at- 
tempted to fix the rate of wages which shall be 
paid by private employers to a certain class of 
laborers, but if A, a consumer of a certain arti- 
cle, may be required to pay to B, the 
manufacturer, a certain price for the bene- 
fit of C, the manual laborer, why may not B 
reasonably and legally be required to pay a cer- 
tain proportion of that price to C¢ In other 
words, why may not B legally be required to 
pay to C that portion of the price which the 
lawmaker intended that C should have ? 

It is evident that this would place society on a 


criminal cases, in 


In Various 
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socialistic basis. But such legislation, instead of 

introducing a new principle, would simply give a 

definite and substantial form to the theory of 

protection to the laborer, which supports the pre- 

sent tariff system. J. B, M. 
MARCH 8. 


—_ 





RESULTS OF SANITARY INSPECTION IN 
CHICAGO, 


To THE EpitoR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Some time ago a committee of British ex- 
perts, on a visit of inspection to this country, pro- 
nounced the sanitary work of the Chicago Board 
of Health superior to that of any other city in 
this country. Chicago seems to maintain that su- 
premacy, and to vie with any cityin Europe io 
its successful coping with filth, disease, and tene- 
ment-house abuses. By the courtesy of the able 
Health Commissioner, Dr. Oscar C. De Wolf, to 
whom this work is largely due, I am enabled to 
give the following results, which have just been 
tabulated: 














| |Number per 

| thousand 

| Total mor-| of popu 
Years. | Population. tality. tion. 
cad weaned | §40,000 13,874 | 25.69 
Pcscsaieseses 560,693 13,234 | 23.60 
SSSRNSGRESE: 580,000 11,555 | 1992 
Mines coseecesces 630,000 12,471 | 19.80 
ar 664,634 12,474 } 18.76 
FRETS 704,000 13,690 | 19.43 





With an increase of 164,000 in the population 
the actual number of deaths has diminished. If 
the mortality had increased 50 per cent. in the 
last five years, as has the population, the deaths 
in 1886 would have been 4,337 greater than they 
were, The lives of over 4,000 were thus saved. 

The best indication of the health of a city is the 
fewness of deaths from zymotic diseases, such as 
fevers, which are held to be in large measure the 
result of poor sanitary conditions. Judged by 
this test, the results in our leading Western city 
are equally striking with those just given: 
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As is well known, not a house can be erected 
in Chicago until the plans have been approved by 
the Health Commissioner, who can order changes; 
nor can the house be occupied or the plumbing 
concealed until a second imspection, Old houses 
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must be remedied of unhealthful conditions, or 
vacated on order of the Commissioner, who ex- 
amines every house and tenement in the city 
every year or two without waiting for com- 
plaints. Instead of young medical students who 
know almost nothing of sanitation or plumbing, 
practical plumbers, and competent, if not highly 
educated, assistants, are employed as inspectors 
under the direction of expert sanitary engineers. 
The results are shown above; for, although Chi- 
cago is too young to have the rookeries and con- 
sequent mortality of some older cities, there is no 
way of accounting for the remarkable decrease 
in the death rate unless it be ascribed to the 
work of the Board of Health. Not only have the 
lives of over four thousand a year been saved, but 
the homes, and consequently the health, of tens of 
thousands of others have been improved, doctors’ 
bills saved, and decent modes of living made pos- 
sible. Similar results will follow similar work 
elsewhere. EDWARD W. BEMIS. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





THE PHILADELPHIA POSTMASTERSHIP. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir : In your review of the two years’ adminis- 
tration of Mr. Cleveland, you charge that the 
President did not fairly carry out his promises 
in some cases as to removals from office, and cite 
the removals in Philadelphia. 

1 wish to put upon record the facts as to the 
removal of Mr. Huidekoper, the Postmaster. On 
the 6th of June, 1885, in company with some ten 
members of the Philadelphia Independents, I 
called upon the President to urge the retention of 
Mr. Huidekoper, Mr. Valentine, the District At- 
torney, and Mr. Eyster, the Assistant Treasurer, 
and these alone. We were all strangers to the 
President, and were introduced and had a very 
satisfactory interview. Within a few weeks one 
member of the delegation, without informing the 
others of his proposed action, wrote to the Presi- 
dent, reminding him of the interview, and say- 
ing that he desired to withdraw all support of 
Mr. Huid koper, and, in fact, made serious 
charges affecting him in his official capacity. No 
intamation of this action reached the other mem- 
bers of the committee until after the removal in 
November following. In entire ignorance of it, 
none other of the committee took any further 
steps on behalf of Mr. Huidekoper, and no refu- 
tation was made of the charges, which, in justice 
to him, I must add, were entirely groundless. 
Tie circumstances were very unfortunate for 
Mr. Huidekoper, for they doubtless caused his 
removal, the President naturally taking the ut- 
terances of one member for those of the whole 
committee. Mr. Eyster served out his full term. 
Mr. Valentine is still the District Attorney. 

Respectfully, etc., 
Jos. LAPSLEY WILSON. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 12, 1887. 





TRANSFORMATION OF SURNAMES. 
To THE Eprror or THE NaTION: 


Str: In your interesting column of letters 
some time ago were several anecdotes connected 
with changes of names. Allow me to present the 
following as a companion : 

Many years ago, on a farm in Vermont, there 
was a Frenchman at work whose surname was 
Papillon. His fellow-laborers found the name 
difficult to pronounce, so the owner of the farm 
suggested his being called by the Englisb equiva- 
lent, Butterfly. That was adopted, but soon 
grew too long, and degenerated into ‘‘ Fly.” He 
never knew any other. His descendants would 
find it difficult to trace their ancestry if they de- 





sired, under such circumstances, From the aristo- 





cratic Papillon to ‘‘ Fly ” is indeed a great de- 
scent,—Very truly yours, 
Ceci. HaMPDEN Howarb. 
Tue Astor Lisrary, New York, March 11, 1887, 


Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish immediately ‘ The 
Inter-State Commerce Act,’ with an analysis and 
a legal dissertation on the legality of the act, by 
John R. Dos Passos, of the New York bar. They 
have also in press ‘The American Electoral 
System; its Character and its History,’ by Chas. 
A. O'Neil, of the New York bar. 

Probably no provisions of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act will involve more dispute than the 
phrases ‘‘ like service” and ‘‘ substantially simi- 
lar circumstances and conditions”; but similar 
terms, andgp some instances identically the same 
terms, have been used in the railway acts of 
Great Britain for more than thirty years, and 
the English courts have been called upon fre- 
quently, and in diverse circumstances, to con- 
strue them. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
have in preparation, to be issued in a few weeks, 
an annotated edition of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law, collecting all these authorities, 

Harper & Bros. are about to publish ‘ Waste- 
land Wanderings,’ by Dr. Chas. C. Abbott, the 
well-known New Jersey naturalist ; a ‘Manual 
of International Law,’ by Lieut. Geo. B. Davis, 
U. 8. A.; translations of three stories, ‘ Baldine,’ 
etc., from the German of Karl Erdmann Edler ; 
a translation of Paul Céliére’s ‘Startling Ex- 
ploits of Dr. Quiés’; and Blackmore’s ‘ Spring- 
haven.’ 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have nearly ready ‘ The 
Death of Ivan Ilyitch, and Other Stories,’ by 
Count L. N. Tolstoi; ‘Cuoré,’ by Edmondo De 
Amicis; ‘Sigrid,’ from the Danish of J. T. Tho- 
roddsson ; and ‘The Picture of Paul,’ by the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, 

Funk & Wagnalls announce a new edition of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ‘Henry Ward Beecher, his 
Life and Characteristics,’ with many portraits. 

‘ Juanita: a Romance of Real Life in Cuba,’ 
yet not all fiction, written (as we infer, about 
1830) by the late Mrs. Horace Mann, is to be pub- 
lisned by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Under the title, ‘Celebrities of the Century,’ 
Cassell & Co. will soon publish a biographical 
dictionary of the century,‘‘ containing condensed 
accounts of the lives of every man and woman 
who have won distinction during the years from 
1800 to 1887, no matter what quarter of the globe 
they may be natives of.” This work, in one 
large volume, is edited by Lloyd C. Sanders, of 
Christ Church, Oxford. They will also shortly 
begin publication ot Prof. Henry Morley’s ‘ His- 
tory of English Literature,’ in twenty volumes, 
The whole narrative will be continuous, but the 
volumes will be grouped in sections, which may 
be read as distinct histories of periods, and each 
volume will be separately indexed. 

‘ English as She is Taught,’ announced by Cas- 
sell & Co., is a public-school] teacher’s scrap-book 
of actual mistakes recorded in her experience 
with her pupils. 

The first two volumes of the six-volume edition 
of Browning, undertaken by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., will appear in April. They will shortly add 
Marston to their series of ‘“‘ English Dramatists.” 

An édition de luxe, limited to 100 copies, of 
‘ Half-Hours with American Authors,’ is pro- 
mised by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Mr. C. H. Howard, of the Astor Library, is 
about to issue, through F. Housh & Co., his lecture 
on the ‘ Life and Public Services of the late Gen. 
J. W. Phelps,’ read in December before the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society in Bos- 
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ton. He is also preparing ‘ Amherst in Prose and 
Verse,’ a companion to his ‘ Brattleboro.’ 

Craig & Barlow, Chicago, have in press ‘ Ro- 
manism: The Danger Ahead,’ by A. J. Grover, a 
lawyer of that city. 

D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, will issue at once, 
in their series of ‘‘ Monographs on Education,” a 
paper by Prof. J. F. Genung of Amherst College, 
on “The Study of Rhetoric in the College 
Course.” 

‘Letters from the Far East’ is the title of a 
forthcoming book, by Col. De Lancey Floyd- 
Jones, U.S. A., now on the press of the Public 
Service Publishing Co., of New York. It will 
contain a number of full-page illustrations from 
photographs collected en route. 

Mr, James Payn is gathering into a volume, to 
be called ‘Holiday Tasks’ (London: Chatto & 
Windus; New York: Scribner & Welford), cer- 
tain of his pleasant little papers ina lighter vein, 
akin in style to his ‘Some Private Views’ ani 
‘Some Literary Recollections.’ 

Mr. R. H. Tilley, Newport, R. I., is preparing 
for publication his ‘Genealogical Queries’ for 
1887, and desires all who intend to insert queries 
therein to send them as soon as possible. His 
purpose is to have it ready and distributed by 
June 1, sending a copy to each public library, 
State library, historical society, and every per- 
son known to be interested in genealogy in the 
United States and Canada. One hundred and 
three copies will also be sent to England. 

The Rev. Dr. John Croumbie Brown, Had- 
dington, Scotland, author or compiler of several 
works on modern forestry, offers to present copies 
to the extent of his ability to public libraries in 
this country, on receiving a certificate from the 
State government along with the application. 

We are informed bya circular from the Fa- 
culty of Letters of Lyons (France) that they pro- 
pose to issue a photolithographic reproduction of 
the celebrated manuscript known under the name 
of Bible vaudoise., This manuscript is one of the 
treasures of the library of the Palais des Arts at 
Lyons. It contains the greater part of the New 
‘Vestament, and has, at the end, a Vaudvis or 
Cathar ritual of the highest interest for the his- 
tory of the attempts at religious reform in the 
Middle Ages. The manuscript coutains five 
hundred pages, of which fifty were published in 
1878 by Foerster. It is said to be very difficult 
reading on account of the great number of abbre- 
viations, and the repreduction will consequently 
be as interesting to paleographers as it will be 
useful to students of Romance philology. 

‘The French Principia,’ Part iii (Harper & 
Bros.), presents itself in a very attractive form 
for a school-book, and a careful examination of 
the contents only confirms the good impression 
made by the material execution of the volume. 
This Third Part is an ‘Introduction to French 
Prose Composition,’ by the Head Master of the 
French School, Christ’s Hospital, the Rev. P. H. 
E. Brette, author and annotator of other valuable 
text-books. It is upon the plan of Smith’s well- 
known ‘ Principia Latina.’ The grammatical in- 
formation is so full and so clearly given that a 
pupil who had only an elementary knowledge of 
the accidence of the language might use the book 
satisfactorily, to acquire all that is absolutely 
necessary in order to write French correctly. The 
plan pursued in the exercises is not new. There 
are numerous passages of English prose to be 
translated into French, with many carefully 
made notes and references to the grammatical 
portion of the book. The only objection that 
suggests itself is that the extracts seem very se- 
rious, very little space being given to the callo- 
quial part of the language; but doing that per- 
haps would have made the ‘ French Principia * 
differ too widely from the books upon which 
it has been modelled, Besides its other advan- 





tages, the work is providei with an excellent 


index, a very full set of questions on French 
Composition, and a sufficient English-French 
vocabulary. 

The praise we have heretofore yiven to M. de 
Rougemont’s ‘ La France,’ as a truly useful text- 
book in schools, can only be repeated with em- 
phasis in view of the new edition, to which the 
Writers’ Publishing Co. have addei a map of 
France, while improving the quality of the bind 
ing, ete. 

In the series of monographs published in Paris 
by J. Rouam, under the title ‘‘ Les Artistes Cé- 
lébres” M. Champfleury’s ‘La Tour’ takes a 
high place by its literary quality. It is a very 
graceful, informal presentation of episodes in the 
hfeof this famous painter in pastel, rather than 
a consecutive biography, and is really a study of 
men, women, and manners in the eighteenth 
century. Thus we are shown La Tour's relations, 
as a portraitist and otherwise, with Rousseau, 
Diderot, Voltaire, Mme. de Pompadour, Mile. 
Camargo, Mile. Fel, etc. Many portraits of this 
group are reproduced here, and sufficiently well 
where acrayon effect is concerned. The copies of 
engravings after La Tour are inadequate except as 
memoranda. Incidentally, M. Champfleury, 
citing a letter from Rousseau to La Tour, re- 
marks the careless employment of avai! (avais) 
eight times in four lines. 

M. Camille Saint-Saéxs, the distinguished com 
poser, has just published a most interesting little 
pamphlet on a subject which would seem quite 
out of his line to any one not aware of his active 
interest in all the arts. This is a ‘ Note sur les 
décors de théfitre dans lantiquité romaine’ 


(Paris: L. Baschet; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern). Considering the elaborate architecture of 


the Roman Theatre, of which that at Orange 
may be taken as the best known example, be 
shows the incongruity of the ornate and abun- 
dantly sculptured decoration of the proscenium 
for the effect of the acted drama; and he sug 
gests that the light and attenuate columns which 
appear so frequently in the Pompeian frescoes, 
are a decorative reminiscence of the slight 
wooden scaffoldings which he supposes to bave 
been erected inside the stone proscenium when 
ever a performance was give. on the stage. He 
supports this suggestion by a reproduction of 
certain frescoes, and by an apt quotation from 
Vitruvius. 

Within the past year M. Octave Uzanne, edi 
tor of Le Livre, has published two books of inte- 
rest to all book-lovers—* Nos Amis les hvres* and 
‘La Reliure moderne’; and now a third is an- 
nounced, ‘Bouquineurs et Bouquinistes: Du 
Ponot-Royal au Pont-Marie—Physiologie des 
Quais Parisiens.' This is a monograph on the 
open-air book trade along the parapets of the 
Seine, the favorite fishing-ground of the 
book-hunter, as Mr. Lang has shown him to us 
in his graceful ballade. The book will have an 
etched frontispiece. and about a hundred 
sketches by M. Emile Mas scattered through the 
text. The edition will be limited (Paris: (juan- 
tin; New York: F. W. Christern). 

A new series of * Shakspere Reprints ~ (Lon- 
don: Whittaker & Co.), consisting of parallel 
texts of the First Quarto and First Folio, with 
variations of the later Quartos and Folios at the 
foot of the page, edited by Wilhelm Vietor, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Marburg, 
is begun with “ King Lear.” The editor repro- 
duces the Pied Bull Quarto from the copy known 
as the British Museum Perfect, but he was 
obliged to depend upon a friend's transcript and 
subsequent verification of the proof until the fac- 
simile of it by Pretorius was published. For 
the Folio likewise he relied on the facsimile, and 
for the readings of other texts on Furness or the 
Cambridge editors, The difficulty of work 





under such a system is the greater in this case, 
because only two of the six copies of this quart 
collated by the Cambridge editors are alike, being 
made up of corrected and uncorrected sheets in 
various combinations. A brief comparison of 
the prevent reprint with the quarto facsimiles 
and the colation in Mr. Daniel's preface shows 
that the editor's work is not scrupulously exact, 
slight errors in spelling (II], iv, IM, note Q | 

and in punctuation (V, iii, 41, note Q 2 
variations from the typography (V, i, 19 

noticeable; but these are immaterial, so far as we 
have observed, to the study of the text. The 
volume is small and handy, and the series will be 
very serviceable in bringing together the facts 


and 
being 


of the texts for convenient study 

We have already characterized the handsome 
edition of the **‘ Waverley Novels,” manufactured 
by the Messrs. Black in Edinburgh, with 
American imprint of J. B. Lippineett Co, Two 
more volumes, ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ and 
*The Heart of Midlothian, have come to band 
From the 
same American house we have another volume tn 
the pocket Thackeray edition of Smuth, Eider & 
Co., the * Irish Sketch Book.’ 

A magnifying glass should be thrown in with 
the new edition * Nuttall’s Standard 
(Frederick Warne & Co 
thing has been sacrificed to condensation, It is 
illustrated. 

‘The Romance of Invention 
ley (Cassell & Co.), is a treasury 


the 


with their refreshing typography 


Imo) of 


Dictionary * Every 


by James Burn 
of curious facts 
and anecdotes relating to nearly every depart 
tokt in 
an entertaining way, the monotony inseparable 
from sucha subject being often avoided by thi 
skilful grouping of topics by some remote con 
nection instead of the natural 
of aim 
ages, and treating of inventive cooks, hair dress 
ers, and toy-makers as well as the Arkwrights 
and Stephensons, Accounts are also given of the 
alchemists and the pursuers after the phantoms 
of perpetual motion and the eternal lamp. and 


ment of mechanical iadustry These are 


one of similarity 
The range is very wide, embracing all 


there are chapters showing ingenuity in concoct 
ing poisons and devising tortures and punish 
ments. In the chapter on ‘ Castles in the Air” 
we do not find a reference to the great instance 
in which a balloon was of practical importance, 
The 
space given to Nasmyth's love story would have 
been used to better purpose with an account of 
his steam bammer, remarkable among inven- 
tions from the fact that, instead of being the~re 
sult of long and costly experiments, it sprang, 
Minerva-like, full-grown and perfect from the 
inventor's brain. It muy be well to note, in case 
a second edition is reached, that the first success 
ful newspaper in this country was the Boston 
News Letter, published in 1704. The book is made 
useful for reference by an excellent index 

Not devoid of brightness, and not without 
some merit in respect of efforts to inculcate do 
mestic virtue, is a story called ‘ Forced Acquaint- 
ances, written for young girls by Edith Robin 
son (Ticknor & Co.). It is, nevertheless, a poor 
production, ill-balanced and tedious; too much 
is said of disagreeable details. too little of grave 
wrong-doing, while the dialogue and character 
drawing are unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Elliot Stock’s promised ‘ Book Prices 
Current : a Monthly Record of the Prices at 
which Books have been Sold at Auction,” is be 
fore us in the January number. It is a comely 
duodecimo pamphlet of sixty-four pages, am is 
sold only to subscribers, at £1 5s. 6d. per annum. 
Each title is numbered, the last here recorded 
being No. 1,040, while in every case the auction 
eer’s catalogue number is given in brackets. Un 
der each sale the arrangement is alphabetical, by 
authors if possible, and hence it is easy for col- 


in enabling Gambetta to escape from Paris 
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lector or dealer to find the entry that interests 


him. If Bewick, here is the first edition of the 
‘ Quadrupeds’ selling at £3 13s., and the second 
for £25s.; if Cruikshank, here is his ‘Comic 
Almanac,’ fetching £2 8s , or his ‘ Phrenological 
Tilustrations,’ in the original wrappers, £2 12s. ; 
if Dickens, here is the first edition of ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ original cloth, £6 17s. 6d.; if Ruskin. 
here is the first edition of the ‘ Stones of Venice,’ 
£16 5s.; if Shelley, here is the first English edi- 
tion of ‘The Cenci,’ £1 4s., etc, ete. Still, an 
index embracing all these titles under one alpha- 
bet would greatly enhance the convenience of 
using this catalogue; nor would it cost much. 

The second number of the Audubon Magazine 
(New York: Forest and Stream Publishing Co.) 
has for a frontispiece a process reproduction of 
Audubon’s plate, ‘‘ The Great Auk.” 

The January issue of the American Naturalist 
shows a marked improvement in its typographi- 
cal appearance, beginning with its cover. The 
cause is to be found in the new imprint, the maga- 
zine betng now published by J. B. Lippiucott 
Co, 

In Science for March 11, Prof. Mendenhall, im- 
proving a hint of De Morgan’s, constructs curves 
showing the relative use of long and short words 
by Dickens (* Oliver Twist’ and ‘ Christmas 
Carol’), Thackeray (‘ Vanity Fair ’), Mill (‘ Poli- 
tical Economy’ and ‘ Essay on Liberty’), Ed- 
ward Atkinson in sundry writings, and Cesar 
(‘ Commentaries’). These curves are shown to 
be individual enough to warrant the prosecution 
of the inquiry: and we commend this not unfas- 
civating labor to any intelligent person with 
sufficient leisure for it. It has its practical uses, 

as Prof. Mendenhall shows, and may-in time be 
applied to the determination of Shaksperian au- 
thorship. One hundred thousand words are 
deemed a proper basis for the characteristic 
curve of any given writer. Incidentally it is 
shown that the mean word Jength of Atkinson is 
4.298 letters, of Dickens, 4 342, Thackeray, 4.481, 
of Mill, 4.775. 

Conformably to an order of the Prussian 
Ministry, the inaugural lectures of instructors, 
the discourses delivered and the books written in 
celebration of festal occasions, the dissertations 
of the graduating doctors, and various other pub- 
lications made by the German universities or un- 
der their auspices, are henceforth to be recorded 
in an annual list. The first Jahres-Verzeichniss 
of this kind has just appeared (Berlin: A. Asher 
& Co.). Tt covers the year from August 15, 1885, 
to August 14, 1886, makes an octavo of nigh 250 
pages, and costs five marks. An edition on thin 
paper, printed on only one side, and intended for 
the use of all who make card-catalognes, may be 
had for the same price. But the knights of the 
scissors and paste-pot are not the only ones who 
will rejoice to see the importance of this new de- 
parture recognized by so high authority. 

Princeton is to have its Annex as well as Har- 
vard, and we rejoice to record the fact. The in- 
stitution will be called ‘‘ Evelyn College”; will 
give ‘substantially the same course of study 
that is pursued at Princeton College, including 
the lectures of the professors, with examinations 
upon them ”; ‘*‘ will have no sectarian character,” 
nor “ will anything of the nature of co-education 
be represented in it.” The building is all ready, 
comfortably and even luxuriously fitted up, and 
the first term will open on September 28, 1887. 
A preparatory department is provided. Elective 
studies, except in the case of Greek, are confined 
to the Junior and Senior years. Application for 
information should be made to the Rev. J. H. 
Mclivaine, D.D., President. 

The Harvard Summer School of Geology will 
open its sixth session at Cambridge on July 6, at 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, under the 
direction of Profs. Shaler and Davis. A fortnight 


, 





spent there in introductory work and short daily 
excursions will be followed during the next four 
weeks by excursions to the Connecticut Valley, 
the Hoosac Valley and vicinity, and the foot-hills 
of the Catskills. ‘‘ Advanced knowledge of ge- 
ology will rot be required, but only teachers, 
graduates of colleges, or persons of maturity and 
some training, can be admitted ”—and men only. 
Applications should be made to Mr. T. W. Harris, 
Divinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass., not later than 
June 1. The expenses, including tuition, are cal- 
culated not to exceed $120. 

Pach Brothers, 841 Broadway, send us a large 
photographic group showing the staff officers of 
the Thirteenth New York Regiment, with Mr. 
Beecher in chaplain’s costume—cross on hat, and 
sword in hand—for the chief figure. ‘Tastes will 
differ as to the costume and the character in 
which his admirers will prefer to remember the 
great preacher who has just leftus. Ifthe choice 
were left to Count Leo Tolstoi, we may be sure 
he would care little for the unique ‘ portrait in 
uniform ” now before us, good (and appropriate- 
ly grim) as it is. 


—Prof. C. C. Everett’s article upon “ The 
Poems of Emerson,” in the current Andover Re- 
view, is not written from the literary point of 
view, and is the more interesting on that ac- 
count. Whether he agrees with Arnold’s dictum 
that the ‘ Essays’ are ‘‘ the most important work 
done in prose” in this present century, is not 
plain, but, after quoting it, he adds that, in his 
opinion, the ‘‘ Poems” are ‘‘the most complete 
and worthy expression” of Emerson's genius. 
He is himself most at home in philosophy and 
ethics, and he certainly does not overrate Emer- 
son’s work in these departments; his analysis of 
it leaves a meagre residuum, and he concludes 
that ‘‘ obviously this, so far as it can be called a 
philosophy, is the philosophy of a poet,” and, 
secondly, that ‘‘ as his philosophy is the phi- 
losophy of a poet, so his ethics is the ethics of a 
poes.” It would appear that Prof. Everett thinks 
that “ a poet’s ” philosophy and ethics have some 
privileges not shared by the ordinary scholar ; 
but one can only admire the polemical art which 
utilizes so serious a reservation for a greater 
praise. Coming to the poems, the writer finds 
the usual qualities in them, but he states some 
of them in a way to provoke challenge. ‘‘ The 
notion that the poems of Emerson lack passion is 
as wide of the mark as the complaint that they 
are abstract,” is a remark that at first seems sub- 
versive of our old ideas, in both its assertions. 
Here the temper and the training of the critic 
count very strongly. He frankly acknowledges 
that he speaks of Emerson’s obscurity ratber 
“from hearsay than from very much personal 
experience” ; but to pass the point of ‘‘ abstract- 
ness,” and come to that of ‘ passion,” it is clear 
that Prof Everett has a very different meaning in 
mind from the usual sense of the word, when we 
read that in many of Emerson’s poems “there is 
another, if not a higher, passion than the person- 
al” Emerson, he immediately adds, had a pas- 
sion for Beauty and for the Ideal ; but is this 
anything more than saying that ke was suscep- 
tible of intellectual exaltation? Lt is not this 
quality that is denied to him when he is said to 
lack passion. Here, as in the question of obscu- 
rity, Prof. Everett seems to us to be executing a 
not very successful flank movement. Another 
startling remark is that in which he speaks of 
Emerson’s poetry as ‘‘ the voice of a spirit all the 
more confident in its optimism because it had 
been bold enough to gaze down into the darkest 
chasms of life.” Was Emerson’s knowledge of 
evil so profound ? Thus one finds matter for con- 
troversy ; but the paper is one which will be read 
with great interest, and is of higher critical value 
than any late contribution to the reviews, 





—M. Francisque Sarcey, in a short series of 
articles in the République Francaise, has again 
brought up the much debated question of the im- 
portance of the French patois. He very justly 
remarks that a number of French words now 
fallen into desuetude, but still preserved in the lo- 
cal dialects, should be restored to the literary lan- 
guage. Such are aveindre, quérir, and the short 
and expressive form c’étant, which has been re- 
placed by puisqw’il en est ainsi. But M. Sarcey 
does not stop there. He could wish the patois to 
be less rigorously excluded from the primary 
schools—that teachers in the south of France, for 
instance, should be allowed to use Provencal in 
the class-room. Thereupon his friend, M. J.-J. 
Weiss, writes to him from his retirement at Fon- 
tainebleau, that he has raised rather ‘a political 
than a pedagogical question.” Later, a writer in 
the Temps raises the cry against the *‘ Félibres” 
and all those who are aiming to establish a second 
national language in France. He sees, in the 
writing of Provencal poetry like that of Mistral 
or Aubanel, only *‘un divertissement de manda- 
rin,” which will always remain inaccessible to 
the people at large. But in the claims made by 
those who wish to rehabilitate the dialects of their 
native province he sees a serious, a dangerous 
tendency, which, if it could ever reach the point 
aimed at, would endanger the political unity of 
France. It may be noted that a first step has al- 
ready been taken. Telegrams can now be sent 
officially in Provencal and Breton as well as in 
French. 


— Professor Gneist contributes to the Febru- 
ary ani March numbers of the Deutsche Revue 
a sort of epilogue to his Constitutional History, 
in the shape of an article on the change wrought 
in the English Constitution by the legislation of 
the last fifty years, and by the attempts to wreck 
it in bebalf of Irish autonomy. Prof. Gneist’s 
opinions deserve respect, not only because he is 
probably the most thorough student of this sub- 
ject of the century, but because, for a German 
and a professor, he is a remarkably “‘ practical” 
politician, having served without interruption in 
the Prussian Parliament since 1859, and in the 
German since 1871. English institutions, he 
says, are in a state of solution, and cannot regain 
the cohesiveness in which lay their strength 
until the Irish element is gotten rid of. But even 
if the conservative classes (using the word ina 
social rather than a political sense) understand 
this, they may well hesitate to apply the remedy, 
for its adoption involves, by force of example, a 
complete reconstruction of the society of Great 
Britain. The Irish land bills, past and future, 
cannot, he says, be fitly compared with the Stein 
and Hardenberg legislation in behalf of the Prus- 
sian peasants, because these had for several gene- 
rations been paying the taxes and performing the 
military service in exchange for which the land 
was held by the dispossessed holders. The estates 
in question, that is to say, were held of the Gov- 
ernment by a feudal tenure ; and as the feudal 
obligations, translated into modern civic duties, 
fell on the shoulders of the peasants, they had 
almost a legal claim to a share in the land. But 
in [reland, according to Prof. Gneist, the pea- 
sants have no such claim ; so that the property 
of the landlords is in part to be confiscated solely 
from expediency, on political and economical 
grounds. As there can be no limits to legisla- 
tion dictated solely by expediency, the social- 
istic greed thus awakened will surely, he thinks, 
extend to the countries across the Channel. 
The difference between English institutions and 
the Continental arrangements more or less 
modelled on them lay in the fact that the 
former—Church and Parliament, local and na- 
tional administrations—were inextricably inter- 
twined, while the latter were created ‘each to 
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stand on its own bottom. But while, in a society 
so constituted, each member is a support to the 
others so long as itself is in a healthy state, it isa 
corresponding source of weakness when this con- 
dition is changed. The machinery of the Consti- 
tution, which formerly worked so smoothly, has 
gradually been getting out of gear ever since the 
first Reform Bill, owing to the enormous in- 
crease in wealth and numbers of the industrial 
middle class, for whose assimilation the old sys 
tem did not provide. But it is possible, Prof. 
Gneist thinks, when a perpetually foreign ele- 
ment like the Irish is removed, to maintain the 
parliamentary form along with complete social 
reconstruction, although the aristocratic class is 
likely to become irreconcilable, as in France. As 
to Ireland, there is not much home rule in the 
scheme of autonomy which the Professor thinks 
the only practicable one ‘‘ in view of the want of 
self-control of the Irish, as shown in the United 
States.” He proposes a legislature in which the 
majority shall be nominated by the Crown; the 
local administration, modelled on the French, to 
consist of prefects assisted by elective councils, 
service in which may, in time, give the people 
the political understanding and experience essen- 
tial to the successful working of the principle of 
self-government, 


—‘Aus dem deutschen Universititsleben des 
sechzehnten Jahrhunderts’ is the title of one of 
the most recent numbers of the ‘* Frankfurter 
zeitgemiisse Brochiiren” (Neue Folge, Band vii, 
Heft 12. Frankfurt am Main: Foesser, pp. 31). 
The author is the celebrated Ultramontane his- 
torian, Johannes Janssen, whose ‘ Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mictelal- 
ters’ has elicited so much discussion in Germany, 
The monograph consists of interesting extracts 
from a wide range of authorities, showing thet 
immediately after the Reformation the German 
universities degenerated, and that in the second 
half of the sixteenth century they were the seats 
of sloth, drunkenness, murder, and many other 
abominations. ‘‘ The ecclesiastical revolution of 
the sixteenth century,” says the author in his 
preamble, ‘‘ which loosened all the old bonds of 
discipline and order, also exerted a very para- 
lvzing and pernicious influence upon the intellec- 
tual life and the institutions of learning.” Lu- 
ther himself asserted that ‘‘the universities de- 
serve to be crushed to powder; nothing more 
hellish and devilish has appeared on earth since 
the beginning of the world” (p. 2). Melanchthon 
wrote in 1521 that ‘‘ nothing had ever been in- 
vented more baneful and godless than the uni- 
versities; not the Popes, but the devil himself 
was their founder” (p. 2). In 1614 the students 
of Wittenberg were ordered to discontinue the 
practice of drinking beer in the *‘ Auditorum”™ 
during the lectures (p. 10). A student of Basel 
stated in 1587 that either the professors were re- 
miss enough to lecture very seldom, or they 
taught without method, mixing up heaven and 
earth (p. 12). ‘‘The name learned,” says Prof. 
Hofmann in 1578, ‘‘is almost detested by high 
and low” (p. 13). ‘‘The conduct of the students 
was so unseemly,” writes another authority in 
1557, ‘‘that the glistening tears often fell from 
Melanchthon’s eyes during his lectures. and be 
frequently said that the unbounded license of the 
young men was a sign that the end of the world 
was near at hand” (p. 19). Some of the state- 
ments which Jaussen cites in support of his posi- 
tion are, in all probability, exaggerated; for ex- 
ample, the assertivn on page 26 that in the year 
1540, within six months, four hundred persons 
drank themselves to death at Wittenberg. Doubt- 
less, too, other elements besides the Reformation 
helped to bring about the decadence of the Ger- 
man universities. But the author’s general ac- 
count of the shocking condition of the latter dur- 
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ing the sixteenth century may be accepted as 
correct, 


— Mr. Welldon’s translation of Aristotle's ‘ Rhe- 
toric’ (Macmillan) is careful and reasonably 
smooth and idiomatic, but the translator's admi- 
ration of the original has led bim into strange state- 
ments. We will not question what he savs about 
the neglect of rhetoric as an educational instru 
ment in England; only we would guard against 
the inference that Aristotle's work has been undu- 
ly neglected, except so far as every editor, every 
translator, thinks that his bright particular au- 
thor is a slighted wall-flower. But it is going too 
far tosay,as Mr. Welldon does, that the art of 
rhetoric was the creation of Aristotle, and that 
“‘whatever has been best in it from this time to 
the present is due to him.” Aristotle cannot be 
called the creator of rhetoric, and, instead of be- 
ing a brilliant success as a teacher of the art, he 
was a conspicuous failure in comparison with 
Isocrates, who, in other respects, is not to be 
named in the same breath with him ; and, pro- 
found and valuable as is the basis on whica he 
has reared the structure of his‘ Rhetoric, bis trea 
tise had little practical worth in the eyes of his 
successors, who were far from being his equals 
in intellectual grasp, but who had the great 
merit of not being above their business. Mr. 
Welldon thinks that the fiell of rhetoric was 
amplified in a direction which Aristotle had de- 
liberately left alone. This, again, is claiming 
far too much. The later rhetoricians cannot be 
ignored by the student of literature except at his 
peril, as has been amply shown by Volkmann and 
by Blass. In fact, modern wsthetic criticism has 
much to learn from these despised rhetoricians, 
who give us system where the modern critic 
gives only hints. The third book of the * Rheto 
ric’ seems to be accepted by Mr. Welldon unre- 
servedly as Aristotelian, but he does not note 
that. if it is by Aristotle, it is a singular tribute 
to Aristotle’s rival, Isocrates, to whom the phi- 
losopher is obliged to resort for illustrations of 
some of his points. In his rendering of this book, 
by the way, Mr. Welldon has not been invari- 
ably felicitous. So the famous cipouery he trans- 
lates, after Mure, ‘jointed,’ an absurdity from 
which he might have been warned off by Mr. 
Cope. who suggests ‘disjointed,’ which is cer- 
tainly much nearer the mark. The refusta versio 
has the droll word consuspensa, and the other La- 
tin versions try tracta, fusa, and what not. Mast 
scholars prefer to keep the non-committal Greek, 
but surely the meaning is plain enough. The 
Aekis_ eipouevyn is the ‘strung style,’ the ‘all-in-a 
row style,’ the * chaplet,’ the ‘ rosary’ style ; the 
words being held together by the conjunction as 
the beads are held together by the knot of the 
string. In this rosary style the conjunctions are 
represented by the larger beads, and such a dis- 
course could go on for ever, whereas the periodic 
style carries the end in itself. 


— The thirty-six-inch lenses for the great tele- 
scope of the Lick Observatory, whose coustruc 
tion has been some five years cMayed through the 
impossibility of obtaining the necessary glass, 
were completed at the workshops of the Clarks 
in Cambridgeport last autumn, and have been 
successfully transported across the Continent and 
finally deposited in the vaults of the Lick Ob- 
servatory on Mount Hamilton. The matter of 
transportation was one of the greatest moment to 
the trustees, as any mishap to the lenses would 
defeat their expectation of completing the ob- 
servatory and its equipment during the present 
year in such shape that it could be finally banded 
over to the Regents of the State Univer-ity of 
California. Mr. Fraser, the superintendent of 
construction of the observatory, made a special 
journey to the East for the express purpose of 
carrying out the lenses, and the manner in which 
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they were prepsred for this journey is well cde 
scribed in a late number of the Sidereal Messen 
They were wrapped separately in fifteen or 
Next 
came a thick laver of cotton and then a laver of 
paper. The glasses were then put into boxes of 
wood, lined with felt. 
the lenses, and the boxes were made the shape of 


ger. 
twenty thicknesses of soft cotton cloth 


No nails were used pear 


These boxes were enclosed in tw: 
others of each pearly cubical in form 
and packed tightly with curled hair, Each 
box was enclosed in another steel box, the inner 


the glasses. 
steel, 


steel 


sides of which were covered with spiral springs 
Both steel boxes were made aur-tight and water 
proof, and the outer chests packed with asbestos 
to render them fire-proof, 
pended by pivots in strong wooden frames, with 


Each was then sus 


contrivances for turning each chest one juarter 
way round every day during the journey to 
California, This was to prevent any molecular dis 
arrangement in the glasses and to avotd the 
danger of p larization, it being feared that the 
jarring of the train would disturb the present 
arrangement of the molecules, unless the position 
of the glass should be changed and all lines of 
disturbance thus broken up. The trustees have 
placed the separate contracts for the other por 
tions of this great telescope with manufacturers 
who have so far met with special success in the 
particular class of work involved, all the me 
chanical parts of the telescope (or mounting, 
asit is technically called) being made at Cleve 
land, by Messrs, Warner & Swasey, the micro 
meter or measuring apparatus by Fauth & Cot 
pany of Washington, and the 
which, like the telescope, is to be the most power 
ful in existence—by Mr 
ed a long and able apprenticeship uoder Prof 
Langlet at Allegheny 
trustees finally decided not to adopt the new pat 


apectrusc 4™ 
Brashear, who bas serv 
For obvious reasons, the 


tern of spherical dome which bas very generally 
the 
great telescope on Mount Haaoniton, but placed 
the contract fora dome of the ordinary pattern and 
nearly eighty feet in diameter with the Union 
Iron Works at San Francisco. Of the $700,000 
of the original bequest made by Mr. Lick eleven 
vears ago, his trustees have already expended all 
bat $190,000, and they now contemplate assem 
bling together all the separate parts of the great 
telescope (which itself with accessories has cost 
nearly &200,000) at some time during the coming 
summer or autumn, when ther control of the in 
stitution will cease. 


been described as that which would cover 


GARDINER'S GREAT CIVIL WAR. 
History of the Great Ciril War, 1642-1049. By 
Samuel R. Gardiner, M.A., LL.D. Fellow of 
All Souls, ete.. ete. Vol. i, 1642-1644. 

don: Longmans, Green & Co. 1886, 


Lon- 


‘Tue Civil War, the outbreak of which was an 
nounced by the floating of Charles’s standard on 
the hill at Nottingham, was rendered mevitable 
by the inadequacy of the intellectual methods of 
the day to effect a reconciliahon between oppos- 
ing moral and social forces, which derived their 
strength from the past development of the na- 
thon. The personal characters of the leaders 
might do much to shorten or prolong the time of . 
open warfare, but no permanent restoration of 
harmony would be possible till some compromise 
which would give security alike to the disciples 
of Hooker and to the disciples of Calvin, had 
been not only thought out by the few, but gene- 
rally accepted by the many.” 

This is the opening paragraph of Mr. Garidi- 
ner’s new volume. The words of it deserve care- 
ful attention. They strike the keynote to all that 
follows; they sum up the great merits and ind1- 
cate the possible deficiencies of the mode in which 
Mr. Gardiner looks at history. 

He is essentially a student of ideas. The true 
subject of all bis writings is not events, and the 
visible transactions which make up the matter of 
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historical composition, but rather the spirit, the 
notions, the beliefs, the opinions, or (to speak 
generally) the ideas, which, as they ultimately 
govern human action, give its form to the pro- 
gress of mankind. The special belief which, 
throughout every volume of his invaluable work, 
Mr. Gardiner keeps before his eyes, is the belief, 
developed so slowly and opposed by so many ob- 
stacles, in religious toleration—or, rather, in that 
respect for the human conscience, and for the 
truths discovered by the light of conscience and 
of intellect, which forms the real basis of enlight- 
ened toleration. So truly is Mr. Gardiner con- 
cerned with the progress of opinion that it were, 
from one point of view, no untrue description of 
his history to say that it was an account of the 


steps by which the doctrine of toleration was 


first worked out by thinkers, and then acquiesced 
in by the judgment of the nation. 

But though Mr. Gardiner’s interest may be 
truly said to lie in what, borrowing a term from 
theology, we may call the growth of political 
dogma, he is distinguished from writers who 
trace the evolution of particular beliefs, by his in- 
tense interest in actual men and women, and by 
the tenacity with which he clings to the convic- 
tion that (if the acti_ns of mankind are in a sense 
governed by their ideas) dogmas and opinions, in 
so far as they are influential at ali, can only ex- 
ist in the minds and hearts of living human be- 
ings, who themselves are swayed by all the feel- 
ings, base or noble, which we see governing the 
society in which we live. It is this balance be 
tween the abstract and the concrete view of his- 
tory which gives to Mr. Gardiner’s writings their 
peculiar power, and also their very peculiar 
charm. He knows that ‘‘ the inadequacy of the 
intellectual methods of the day” was ina very 
true sense the cause of the civil war. But he 
also knows, and never lets his readers forget, 
that the ideas, good and bad, of the seventeenth 
century produced very different results on dif- 
ferent characters. Charles and Cromwell, Falk- 
land and Pym, Bunyan and Chillingworth, were 
no doubt each and all influenced by the concep- 
tions of their time. But the results of this in- 
fluence were in each case very different; and for 
any profound understanding of the age in which 
these men moved you must, as Mr. Gardiner 
never forgets, pay at least as much attention to 
the personal peculiarities of the actors who play- 
ed their parts in it, as to the general ideas which 
gave the direction to each man’s individual ac- 
tion. 

Thus, to take one example among a score, 
when Mr. Gardiner wishes to make us under- 
stand the various fcrces which led men of very 
different types to rally round the Crown, he does 
not present us with a number of abstract reflec- 
tions as to the different reasons which might be 
adduced in favor of the Royal cause, but takes 
two or three men, such as Rupert, Lindsey, 
Falkland, and Waller, and tells us, as far 
as our knowledge, or rather our ignorance, al- 
lows, what were the motives which in fact de- 
termined the course adopted by each of these 
eminent persons. To know the reasons of their 
action is to understand why thousands of other 
less well-known Englishmen found themselves— 
sometimes to their great surprise—arrayed in 
arms for the King and against the Parliament. 
This mode of treating a great historical crisis has 
two great advantages : it gives the historian him- 
self a kind of intellectual impartiality ard calm- 
ness which is the rarest, if not the very greatest, 
of the gifts required by any one who is to unen- 
tangle the confused threads of great historical 
transactions ; it impresses, again, on the reader, 
with a force which cannot be attained by any 
mere general statements, that the contest be- 
tween the King and the Pariiament—and the 
same thing is in @ measure true, it may,be sup- 
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posed, of every great struggle—was a battle in 
which good men and wise men, as well as wicked 
men and fools, were pretty equally divided on 
each side. The simple truth is, that the crisis 
was one of great difficulty. Looking back on the 
great civil war from the distance of more than 
two centuries, it is, we conceive, possible to say 
that on the whole the supporters of the Parlia- 
ment were in the right. They acted with more 
wisdom than their opponents, mainly because 
they had perceived one fact which was hidden 
from the eyes of the wisest Royalists. This was 
the untrustworthiness of Charles. Time has pro- 
duced many worse men than Charles I.: he was 
morally a far better man than his father or his 
sons ; but history has produced no man less trust- 
worthy. The sagacity of James L., the selfish 
common sense of Charles II., the dull obstinacy 
of James II1., gave adherents some characteristic 
on which they could rely. On Charies I. no man 
ever placed reliance without. suffering for his 
folly. But though this vital fact was, when 
once perceived, decisive in favor of supporting 
the cause of the Parliament, no one can wonder 
that many good and sagacious men did not see 
the fatal flaws in Charles’s character. Still less 
can one wonder that men who associated in their 
minds the supremacy of the law, the reign of 
order, and the very existence of national free- 
dom, with the authority of the Crown, should 
have trembled at plunging into a civil war 
which, if the King triumphed, was likely to pro- 
duce royal despotism, and if the Parliament tri- 
umphed, either anarchy or the supremacy of a 
military tyrant. Never was there a case where 
men of sense might more reasonably differ, and 
never was there a case where men of goodness 
might each think, with more show of reason, that 
their side was the side of virtue. 

If Mr. Gardiner had rendered no further ser- 
vice to our knowledge of the past than to make 
us not only know but see why it was that the best 
men of England were at the time of the great 
civil war ranged on different sides against each 
other, he would deserve the thanks of all students. 
But our author has, from the way in which he 
looks at history, and the infinite industry with 
which he has worked out his own conception of 
impartial narration, done far more than merely 
make us understand in a general way the state of 
feeling in England from 1642 to 1644. He has, 
as we are informed by persons competent to 
judge, provided for the first time a detailed and 
intelligible account of the military events which 
make those years famous in the annals of war- 
fare. He has described with the utmost accura- 
cy the fluctuations of feeling which marked the 
early years of the civil contest—the intense 
yearning for peace, which unfortunately itself 
tended to prolong the war, the anticipation that 
the war would be of short duration, and that the 
Parliament might count on a speedy triumph; 
the disappointment which engued when this anti- 
cipation was found to be groundless. The great- 
est, however, of the benefits which Mr. Gardiner 
has conferred upon every lover of truth is the 
new light which he has thrown upon the growth 
of the complicated body of beliefs designated by 
the name ‘liberty of conscience.” He shows 
that the doctrine now so universally recognized, 
that a man for his beliefs, as contrasted with his 
acts, is responsible to his conscience and to God 
alone, was a truth which, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, not one man in 10,000 could 
even dimly perceive; that it gained acceptance 
rather from the force of practical considerations 
than through the strength of argument, though 
the theory of the relation of the citizen towards 
the state and towards God, which ultimately 
solved the most pressing problems of tho age, 
was occasionally worked out, with more or less 
completeness,{by solitary thinkers Jong before it 





commanded the allegiance of practical statesmen. 
Fuller, Chillingworth, Roger Williams each par- 
tially seized the clue which was to guide men out 
of the mazes in which they were involved by the 
traditional notion that the magistrate was bound 
to inculcate theolegical truth by use of physical 
power. That this was so is probably in a vague 
manner known to most of those likely to read Mr. 
Gardiner’s pages. What he will make clear to 
many for the first time, is, first, the singular 
fact that the author of an anonymous tract—an 
author whose name cannot even now be plausi- 
bly conjectured—anticipated in 1644 the doctrines 
of Locke and carried them out with more consis- 
tency than the author of the celebrated ‘‘ Letters 
on Toleration”; and, further, that statesmen 
who would in words have condemned the doc- 
trine of toleration as a heresy, came (in England, 
at least), as the seventeenth century advanced, to 
perceive that civil lhberty, social order, and the 
progressive development of society demanded 
that kings and magistrates should tolerate many 
beliefs which they did not share. 

The historical importance of tracing out the 
spread, during the seventeenth century, of opin- 
ions and practices favoring liberty of conscience 
can hardly be overrated. It bridges over, or in 
reality abolishes, the chasm which teachers of a 
certain school wish to open between the men of 
the seventeenth and the men of the eighteenth 
century. The great civil war was, according to 
a view openly proclaimed by Carlyle and tacitly 
adopted by many other writers, a contest of he- 
roes. The Revolution of 1689 was, according to 
the same authorities, little better than a transac- 
tion carried out by politicians whose statesman- 
ship lacked every noble and heroic quality. Any 
one, however, who realizes that toleration was 
the need of the age, sees at once that the Revo- 
lution of 1689 in reality solved the problem whi¢h 
had baffled the statesmen and soldiers of the 
great civil war; and that the essential work of 
the eighteenth century was to give practical ef- 
fect to ileas which had only been dimly grasped 
by the best and greatest men of the seventeenth 
century. The inadequacy of the intellectual me- 
thods of the day gave occasion to the civil war. 
The improved intellectual methods of the next 
age produced in England a period of reconcilha- 
tion, peace, and progress, That this is one of the 
lessons that Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ History of the Civil 
War’ will impress upon the world is, in our 
judgment, past a doubt. It is taught all the 
more impressively because Mr. Gardiner comes 
forward bona-fide as an investigator and not as 
a preacher. Never, it may be added, was teach- 
ing more needed. The civilized world of Europe 
is again becoming involved in practical difficul- 
ties which have their ultimate source in the con- 
fusion and uncertainty of prevailing opinions. 
Wise men who study the annals of the past, will 
feel inclined to watch and see whether improved 
intellectual methods, or the recognition of some 
new or forgotten truth, may not close the con- 
tests of the nineteenth century, just as the doc- 
trine of religious toleration terminated in Eng- 
land the feuds which culminated in the great 
civil war. 

Mr. Gardiner is so eminent among historical in- 
quirers that his most fervent admirers, among 
whom we are glad to number ourselves, need 
not hesitate to acknowledge that he has, like all 
men of superior powers, some of the defects al- 
most involved in his great qualities. The sen- 
tences with which this article begins suggest 
what these defects are. He is, like all persons 
who delight in dwelling on the influence of ideas, 
a little too prone to underrate—at least, soit may 
seem to acareful student—the immense influence 
of personal character. We believe it to be abso- 
lutely and entirely true that no complete recon: 
ciliation betweenJopposing moral and social 
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forces could, during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, have been effected by the power 
or sagacity of kings or of statesmen. Nothing 
but the increase of knowledge, and the conse 
quent growth of new beliefs, could by any possi- 
bility have put an end to the political and theo- 
logical animosities which found their ultimate 
expression in the contest of rival armies. But it 
seems by no means clear that the presence on the 
throne of a monarch different in character from 
Charles might not have prevented the outbreak 
of a civil war. Speculations, indeed, on what 
‘might have been” are necessarily in one sense 
futile, but they are sometimes useful as enabling 
us to measure, hypothetically at least, how far a 
slight change of circumstances might have af- 
fected a given course of events. The assertion 
that Charles’s character, and especially his un- 
trustworthiness and his stupidity, had a great 
deal to do with turning latent discord into open 
civil war, admits of something very like proof. 
James I. was not a man of heroic mould. He 
was morally—and, it is probable, physically—a 
coward ; but he was a man of natural sagacity, 
and his prudence, contemptible as were often the 
forms in which it exhibited itself, did enable him 
to keep on the throne, and in some degree to in- 
crease the royal power, without bringing the 
nation even to the verge of civil war. If Charles 
had been gifted with his father’s shrewdness, 
there is no reason to suppose that he might not 
have ended his life as peaceably as did James. 
It is, again, perfectly clear that the sentiment of 
loyalty to the Crown was, during the whole of 
Charles’s reign, a source of power which would 
have enabled any king of average ability not 
only to resist assailants, but probably to strength- 
en his own position. Wedo not for a moment 
suppose that Mr. Gardiner would dispute this ; 
but if we concede that a monarch of no very ex- 
traordinary talent could have averted or post- 
poned civil war, we in effect grant that the pecu- 
liarities of Charles’s nature had at least as much 
to do with changing a Parliamentary conflict 
into an armed rebellion as had the inadequacy 
of the intellectual methods of the day. 


ANCIENT ISRAEL.—II. 


Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Von Dr. Bernhard 
Stade, Professor an der Universitit Giessen. 
Mit Illustrationen und Karten, Vol. [. Berlin 
1887. New York: Westermann. [* Oncken’s 
Weltgeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen.’| 


THE legends of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, our 
author emphatically asserts, embody no histori- 
cal facts. They were local legends, separately 
clusterinz around sanctuaries of the ancient Ca- 
naanitish inhabitants of Palestine: the sanctuary 
of Hebron, the sacred well of Beer-sheba, and 
the sacred stone of Bethel. These spots were sa- 
cred before the arrival of the Israelites in the 
land. With the changes of the religious notions 
of the dwellers around, the character of the le- 
gends varied; they were modified and remodi- 
fied, The Israelites—this appears almost certain 
—did not dwell under patriarchs in Palestine 
west of the Jordan, before their settlement in the 
lands east of that river. That they migrated in 
to Egypt is equally improbable. Joseph is a Pa- 
lestinian heros eponymus, the legendary repre- 
sentative of a tribe; his transformation into a 
ruler of Egypt is a work of late fiction. Even 
the poetical fancy which made the Israelites enter 
the Nile land as a family and leave it as a nation, 
left allthe intervening time an absolute blank: 
the monuments know nothing whatever of the 
whole affair. Searching, as some Egvptologists 
still do, for the Pharoah of the oppression or the 
traces of the exodus, is a childish amusement: no- 
thing is to be discovered in Egypt in reference to 
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Israelitish history. The Israelites possessed no 
distinct and positive historical recollections 
reaching back beyond the time of the settlement 
in western Palestive. All that was earlier recol 
lection centred dimly in the two names Moses and 
Sinai. Moses had taught them at Sinai to wor 
ship Jehovah. This worship bad made them a 
people distinguishable from other members of 
the Hebrew race, such as the Moabites, Am- 
monites, and Edomites. 

The Hebrew race was kindred to the Arabs on 
the one side and to the Aramezans on the other. 
Closely akin to Israel were the Canaanites west 
of the Jordan and the Lebanon, including the 
Pheenivians. The Israelites were descended nei- 
ther from a Shem nor from an Eber. They were 
called Hebrews (‘ibrim) by their western Canaan- 
itish neigbbors, as dwellers beyond (‘éber) the Jor- 
dan—not the Euphrates, as former explanations 
had it. They called themselves sons of Shem 
when they had become masters of the iand west 
of the Jordan, as the nobles of the land (shém 
meaning name, glory, or distinction). They ap- 
pear to have been originally a clan established 
east of the Jordan, on both sides of the Jabbok. 
Their heros eponymus was Israel, the legend of 
whom was subsequently blended, west of the 
Jordan, with the legend of Jacob, the seat of 
which was Bethel. The name of the clan wasex- 
tended to others confederated with it, in the same 
way in which the appellations Latins, Alemanni, 
and Teutons have gained their widely comprehen 
sive significations. The Hebrew clans which in 
later times constituted the nation of Israel, came 
into the Transjordanic region mainly from the 
Sinaitic peninsula; some immigration may possi- 
bly have taken place from regions bordering 
on the Euphrates, whence the legend of Abraham 
derives the wholerace. As nomadsof the penin- 
sula they lived in peaceful relations with the prob- 
ably Arabic tribe of the Kenites, and from them 
—who were perhaps allies of the Midianites 
they seem to have received through Moses the 
religion of Jehovah. It was not the religion of 
their ancestors, but entirely new to them A 
slow migration carried them into Gilead and the 
adjoining districts, the Judaic clan alone proba 
bly wandering northward, with the Kenites and 
the Arabic Calebites, into the region west of the 
Dead Sea. When these migrations took place, 
and how long they lasted, it is impossible to tell. 
In Gilead the nomads, hemmed in between the 
Jordan and the desert, by the kindred Moabites 
and Ammonites on the south, and by Aramaic 
tribes on the north, gradually turned tillers of 
the sol, built cities—Mahanaim, Succoth, Ja 
besh, Penuel, etc.—and grew too populous for 
their territory. The stories of the conquest and 
distribution of the country by Moses, of the Am- 
orite Sihon, of Balak, and Balaam are fictions 

As the Midianites and Amalekites did in later 
times, the Israelites, in their nomadic state, must 
have made frequent plundering incursions into 
Western Palestine, the many fords of the upper 
Jordan offering easy opportuoities for crossing 
Peaceable transmigrations came afterward, the 
Israelites wedging themselves in between Ca- 
naanitish settlements, steadily gaining ground, 
and gradually absorbing the neighboring popula- 
tion. The whole bistory, in its more authentic 
features, clearly shows that there was no sudden 
conquest or invasion, no extermination of the na 
tives, no deadly feud between them and the Is 
raelites. The Hebrews, or Transjordanians. 
lived mostly in peace with the kindred Canaan- 
ites during the time which is generally, though 
erroneously, designated as the period of the 
judges—that is, before the union of all the tribes 
was effected under the monarchy. The figure of 
the great conqueror, Joshua, as we have seen, is 
the production of a late age. That no general 
conquest took place, and consequently no division 





of the conquered country, is shown by the ear 
lier relation in the first chapter of Judges, ac 
cording to which the separate tribes attempted 
separate conquests. That chapter, now falsely 
attached, as a coutinuation, to the book of Joshua 
dy the words ‘“‘ After the death of 
evidently an extract from an extensive narrative 
running parallel with that book and refuting it 
which may have begun with ‘ After the death of 
Moses * or 


Joshua,” is 


‘After the crossing of the Jordan.’ 
The warlike exploits spoken of in the earlier rela- 
tion are. however, also far from being contem 
poraneous or authentic history. No such exploits, 
no such simultaneous movements, ever took 
place. The Canaanites generally held their cities 
plains, and valleys, and here and there also a 
plateau or mountain; the Israelites mostly occu 
pied first the intervening forest lands, which 
they cleared. Their peaceful advance did not 
exclude exceptional conquests with the sword 
sudden inroads from beyond the Jordan 
prises and sacks. But these rarely effected per 
immanent results. A part of the tribe of Dan suc 
ceeded in capturing an isolated town, Laish, in 
the extreme north, and establishing themselves 


sur 


there; Levi and Simeon treacherously surprised ° 


the Bene-Hamor of Shechem, but were driver 
away and scattered the Canaanites, and 
Israel, instead of helping, execrated their treach 
ery. 

Israel was the first Transjordanic Hebrew clan 
which gained possessions west of the river. Clan 
after clan followed. Living among the Canaan 
ites, they partly blended with them 
riages prevailed. The sacred places of Canaan 
became sanctuaries of Israel, In all other mat 
ters of culture the Israelites learned from 
cities of Capaan; in the worship of Jehovah they 
remained faithful to their own traditions and 
customs. Inferior in the arts of industry, they 
were superior to their neighbors in religious con 
ceptions and ethical spirit. This superiority de 
cided the product of international blending in 
The Israclitish element began to 
predominate. Moral leadership led to material 
rule. The rural first: the 
towns much later, partly by Israelitish intrusion 
and peaceful commingling, and partly by treaty 


by 


Intermar 


favor of Israel 


districts were won 


and conquest, Severe contests for possession and 
sharpened religious antagonism finally created 
permanent animosities, and the Israelite looked 
down upon the Canaanite as vile and fit only to 
be a serf to the Sons of Shem. And yet many 
an Israelitish gens had more Canaanitish blood in 
it than Shemitas. The absorption of much of the 
native element so strengthened some of the clans, 
especially those which obtained much clearable 
land, that they grew into separate tribes. A 
regular division of the people into twelve tribes 
The country was never 
Israelites 


however, never existed 
distributed, nor did the 
the whole of it 

The warlike tribe of Gad was powerful in the 
land east of the Jordan, and, west of the river, 
in the earliest times, the central tribe of Joseph. 
The latter, after extending its possessions in a 
southerly direction, was divided into Benjamin, 
Manasseh, and Ephraim. The tribe of Judah, in 
the south, arose muh later, forming itself out of 
Israelitish, Edomitish, Canaanitish, and Arabic 
elements. Enveloped by it were the remnants of 
Simeon, which, after the discomfiture at She- 
chem, never rose tothe dignity of atribe. The 
dispersion of Levi was more complete still, but 
its boasting of Moses as its member united its 
families into a kind of a priestly caste, to whom 
the managing of the sanctuaries was generally 
intrusted, The priesthood was not derived origi- 
nally from Aaron, who is unknown to the earlier 
traditions, but from Moses, whose descendants 
we find figuring as priests at the northern sanc- 
tuary of the Danites, Reuben never had any po- 


ever possess 


the! 


“ 
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litical significance, almost disappearing between 
Gad and the powerful state of Moab, its constant 
enemy. Issachar, Zebulun, Naphtali, and Asher, 
in the north, formed a group of tribes living in 
small clans, closely surrounded by the Canaan- 
itish natives, whom they were unable to assimi- 
late or to conquer. At one time only (during the 
struggle with Sisera) Zebulun and Naphtali ap- 
pear conspicuous in I[sraelitish history; Issachar 
and Asher never acted a noticeable part in it. 
That portion of Dan which remained between 
Judah and the Philistines was almost as power- 
less as Reuben between Gad and Moab. The ex- 
termination of the tribe of Benjamin is unhis- 
torical. The chronology of the pre-monarchical 
times is a systematic creation of late redactors, 
and entirely valueless. The first attempt at 
founding a royalty more comprehensive than 
clan chiefship was made by the houss of Jerub- 
baal in Manasseh. It proved a failure, though 
based on Gideon’s deserts as deliverer from Mi- 
dian. The greater merits of Saul as deliverer 
from a more general and more lasting oppression 
led to the establishment of the Benjamit: throne, 
and to the union of the tribes, Samuel—who, 
like Eli, was a priest, and not a judge—promoted, 
instead of opposing, this transition from tribal 
anarchy to monarchical unity. With it real Is- 
raelitish history begins. 

We have made no attempt to acquaint our 
readers with any of the critical processes which 
have led to the construction of the foregoing 
scheme of the earliest history of Israel. Those 
familiar to a degree with Biblical inquiry in its 
recent stages, even if as yet ignorant of the ad- 
vances made on the basis of the Graf and Kue- 
nen theory, which has completely changed the 
relative value of the main Old-Testament narra- 
tives, will neither be surprised by the results 
stated nor ask for explanations, which must 
needs transcend the bounds of a review in a 
journal like this, Readers who know only their 
Bible and apologetic commentaries, and perhaps 
an apologetic Bible dictionary, will, we have no 
doubt, be amazed at statements so often flagrant- 
ly at variance with the best-remembered texts of 
the Scriptures, and not a little inclined to attri- 
bute some of the assertions to defective know- 
ledge, wrong judgment, or evil propensity on the 
part of the critical innovators, Such suspicions 
we are unable to disarm here by evidences to the 
contrary, but we owe our general] public the as- 
surance that the work itself completely refutes 
them. Never has the minute examination and 
dissection of historical tradition been carried out 
with more painstaking earnestness, sounder know- 
ledge, and greater freedom from religious or anti- 
religious prepossessions, than in the histories of 
Wellhausen and Stade. In the work of the latter 
author, which iu its analysis of the traditional 
accounts is firmly grounded on the writings of 
the former, the destructive analytical labor is so 
convincingly justified by intrinsic evidence from 
the respective texts—the Hebrew as well as the 
Greek of the Septuagint—that only he who shuts 
his eyes to all evidence conflicting with cherished 
notions can gainsay it. Of course, we are far 
from saying that no point of detail can be con- 
tested. The constructive labor of the author, in 
which more originality is evinced, is naturally 
based in part on conjecture, and his conjectural 
facts are, we confe:s, often propounded with too 
much positiveness. It is, perhaps, owing to the 
frequency of instances in which hypothesis must 
do duty for knowledge—a frequency demanding 
a reiteration of acknowledged doubt too tedious 
to carry out—that much appears presented with 
an assurance not warranted by the saved rem- 
nant of dissected tradition. The plausibility of 
the facts or conditions constructively elicited 
here from a mass of conflicting testimony is gene- 
rally very strong, though a most pldusible guess 





but too often proves a mistaken guess when veri- 
fication is possible. 








Recollections of a Private Soldier in the Army of 
the Potomac. By Frank Wilkeson. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 


THE author of this book thinks that the generals 
have had too much to say in regard to the histo- 
ry of the war, and that it is high time the pri- 
vates nad their turn. His contribution will cer- 
tainly be welcomed, for it is a vivid picture— 
perhaps a little too bloody and harrowing, but 
none the less realistic—of the life of the private 
soldier, upon whom fell, as in all wars they must 
fall, the greater portion of the hardships, suffer- 
ing, fatigue, hunger, cold, and death, which are 
inseparable from war, and which, in the accounts 
of strategic movements arid brilliant charges, 
are apt to be overlooked. As a contribution to 
history, books like this are only valuable in so 
far as they recall the intense savagery, the re- 
lapse into cold-blooded barbarism, which is the 
accompaniment of war, and again as they de- 
scribe the morale of the rank and file of a par- 
ticular army at a stated time. Further than 
this, of course, the recollections and opinions of 
a private soldier, with his necessarily circum- 
scribed vision, have no historical value. But in 
the two respects above stated this book is valua- 
ble. 

The writer enlisted in the .winter of 1863-64, 
and went to the front in company with six hun- 
dred bounty-jumpers—escaped criminals all, or 
nearly all. His active service lasted just six 
weeks, from the crossing of the Rapidan to the 
first assault of Petersburg; but they were the 
bloodiest six weeks of the whole war, and a blood- 
curdling tale does he tell of them. Deaths of tke 
most horrible character, sickening wounds de- 
scribed at length, rifling of dead bodies, stealing 
rations from comrades in the fierce struggle for 
existence, cowardice of the bounty-jumpers and 
‘coffee boilers,” cruelty from officers to men, 
heartlessness, dissatisfaction, discontent, insubor- 
dination—all make a picture which can hardly 
be characterized as other than revolting. Yet it 
would be rash to deny its accuracy in any par- 
ticular. Itis only half, or less than half, of tke 
story of the Army of the Potomac during those 
terrible six weeks, but it is a half which it is 
well not to forget. 

As to the morale of the army, what the author 
has to say is of great interest. When the first 
fight in the Wilderness was over, and the troops 
were withdrawn from their lines, the men said 
to each other, ‘‘ When we get to the Chancellors- 
ville House, if we turn to the left, we are whipped ; 
if we turn to the right, it will indicate 
the purpose of Grant to fight.” When they 
reached that point, they turned to the right. 
‘Instantly all of us heard a sigh of relief. Our 
spirits rose. We marchedfree. The men began 
to sing. The enlisted men understood the flank- 
ing movement. That night we were happy.” 
Yet six weeks later—six weeks in which every 
day had seen an engagement and every week a 
battle—the same men said, ‘* No, we are not go- 
ing tocharge. We are going to run toward the 
Confederate earthworks, and then we are going 
torun back. We have had enough of assaulting 
earthworks. We are hungry and tired, ani we 
want to rest and eat.” And the author brings a 
charge which we have never before seen in print, 
viz., it was not so much the men who shrank at 
that time, as the officers: for while the losses 
among the enlisted men during the two periods, 
May 4-May 31, and June 1-October 28, were ap- 
proximately equal, yet the losses among general 
officers during the first period were four times as 
numerous as during the latter. 

Of the criticisms and opinions of the enlisted 





men on the course of the campaign, and of the 
system of ‘‘ news-gatherers” who passed from 
camp to camp at night carrying the news of the 
day, much interesting information is given, and 
the following extract is worth quoting without 
abridgment : 

“The enlisted men spent much time in com- 
paring Grant with McClellan. The latter had 
many warm friends among the soldiers. Heonly, 
of all the men who bad commanded the Army of 
the Potomac, was personally liked and admired 
by his troops. Soldiers’ eyes would brighten 
when they talked of him. Their hard, lean, 
browned faces would soften and light up with 
affection when they spoke of him—and still it 
was affection only ; they did not, as a rule, con- 
cede to him military talent. And the general 
opinion among them was—given Grant in com- 
mand of the army in 1862, and the rebellion 
would have been crushed that year. Asked how 
McClellan would have done with the army of 
1864 under his command, they shrugged their 
shoulders and said dryly, ‘ Well, he would have 
ended the war in the Wilderness—by establishing 
the Confederacy.’ ” 

The Private is not content with telling his per- 
sonal reminiscences and drawing a striking pic- 
ture of the savage scenes through which he 
passed; in addition, he has his theory of the pro- 
per conduct of the war. It 1s only briefly stated, 
and is confined to the Preface, being neither 
proved nor disproved by anything in the text. 
His theory is, that the disasters of the war were 
due to two causes, (1) the calling for volunteers 
instead of enforcing the draft at the outset; (2) 
the placing of West Point graduates in command 
of troops. As to the first, it need only be said 
that a draft in 1861 was politically impossible; 
incidentally it may be noted that it would have 
put worse men in the ranks than the system of 
volunteers. Asto the second, the Government 
acted largely on his theory in 1861 when it ap- 
pointed Butler, Banks, Frémont, and Sigel among 
its first major-generals and assigned them to im- 
portant commands, It was only disaster that 
caused the Government to look among trained 
soldiers for its generals, and from them pro- 
duced Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, Han- 
cock, and the other great commanders—gradu- 
ates of West Point with but very few exceptions 
—who finally put down the rebellion. 





The New English. By T. L. Kington Oliphant 
of Balliol College. Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
Mr. OLIpHANT’s ‘New English’ is a record of 
the rise of new words in English literature. He 
takes the date of the first well-formed specimen 
of the new English to be 1303. He begins with 
Friar Michael of Kildare, his printed pieces dat- 
ing shortly after 1300, and enumerates the new 
words and phrases which occur in them, point- 
ing out that such and such are from the French, 
this and that from the Scandinavian, and many 
from the Anglo-Saxon. Then he takes up an- 
other book and deals with it in the same way, 
making good speed through scores of little-known 
authors to Chaucer, to Shakspere, and at last to 
Morris and the last revised Bible of our own day. 
A verbal index is added, containing something 
like 20,000 words and many more thaw 20,000 
references. ‘New English’ will serve as a com- 
pendious historical dictionary till the great work 
of the Philological Society shall be available. 
One who reads Dr. F. Hall’s handling of Bishop 
Coxe’s English philology in the Nution of March 3 
might be interested in the expression “‘is being 
built.” Dr. Hall gives it a respectable age: he 
has found it as early as 1769. A look for it in 
Oliphant shows examples in 1447-48, ‘“ You 
was” comes up in 1699, in Bentley, king of 
scholars ; great, too, in idiomatic English. It 
was current afterwards for & hundred years. 
The South English abuse of A is an interesting 
puzzle in its cause and age. Oliphant finds it 
first in Miss Hawkins’s novel, ‘The Countess and 
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Gertrude,’ published in 1811 ; a rustic talks of a 
‘‘ot loaf,” and a lady’s maid of a “ himpeeral” 
(imperial). These examples favor the view that 
the dropping of A is the old natural weakening; 
the adding, an affectation in high life below 
stairs. Persons often wonder when and where 
our queer spellings started into use. A look at 
could in Oliphant refers to the records (1440-1450) 
of Coldingham Priory, vo]. i. ‘* There is a start- 
ling change in p. 160,” he says; ‘‘the old cude 
(potuit) is written culde, from a false analogy 
with shulde and wulde.” In Bishop Hall (1598) 
the old Teutonic rime is first ‘* confused with the 
Greek rhythm, and becomes rhyme, p. 10; this 
absurd spelling ought never to be used in our 
time.” Besides single words and forms, much 
care has been taken to note phrases, especially 
proverbs, and other expressions which embody 
the habits of thought or record the customs of 
each age, and everything which throws light on 
the pronunciation either of English or foreign 
words, 

Thus much about the book considered as a sort 
of dictionary. Its distinctive feature and emi- 
nent merit is the exhibition of numbers of words 
and phrases together as they are found together 
in books. This presents us with the mate 
rials for the study of the language of any book, 
of any author, or of any age. About 250 writers 
are examined before Shakspere’s time, and 100 
more to our day. 

Tnese writers have been selected on the ground 
of their importance in the history of the lan- 
guage; many of them are of small importance or 
none at all, as literature. Comic and colloquial 
authors are best for this purpose. Little notice is 
taken of Spenser and Milton, much notice of 
Udall and Still. But the most elaborate study is 
made of Shakspere and Chaucer. Shakspere’s 
plays are taken up one by one, and each has as 
much space as a whole book usually gets. The 
whole is stuffed full of curious facts, and suggests 
still more curious questions. In ‘* Love’s Labour 
Lost,” to begin with, the French caporal fig- 
ures as a corporal; the law term escheat be- 
comes cheat, the people’s notion of a lawyer's 
function; epithet appears for epitheton ; anew 
kind of time-piece, the watch, takes the place of 
the dial; the adjective spruce (from Prussia) tes- 
tifies to the smart dress from Prussia which 
pleased the Londoners; andso on. Some eighty 
words and phrases are mentioned in this play, a 
great part being phrases or loose compounds. The 
order in which the plays are treated does not 
agree with that in which it is generally supposed 
that they were written—perhaps Mr. Oliphant 
has strong opinions in favor of the order he has 
adopted. But his discussions donot depend upon 
the order as much as one might suppose, for most 
of his examples occur but once in all of Shak- 
spere. At least, suspecting this, we turned up 
the words in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and found it 
to be so there. So that, in addition to the other 
matters, we have material for examining Shak- 
spere’s hapax ‘egomena. 

Mr. Oliphant is an Oxford man, and well up in 
the latest scientific knowledge of English as it 
appears in the works of Prof. Skeat and Dr. 
Murray. This particular kind of work is all his 
own. In 1873 he published ‘Standard English,’ 
a sketch of the sources of English, traced in the 
same method which he uses here, but through 
fewer books. That must have cost him several 
years of labor. He has now spent a dozen more 
years in enlarging it. In 1878 ‘Old and Middle 
English’ appeared, and now we have the comple- 
tion in ‘ New English.’ Such a work must be in- 
complete, from the nature of the case. One man 
cannot read everything. Dr. Murray's readers 
have gone over thousands of volumes to Mr. Oli- 
phant’s hundreds, But, such as itis, all students 
of English will be glad to get it and must have 





it; for none of them will venture to decide ques- 
tions of English etymology or historical gram- 
mar without consulting him. 

Mr. Oliphant has a lively liking for pure Eng- 
lish, and plenty of sharp thrusts for modern de 
basers of it. The Johnsonese of the press hurts 
him worst. He is most courteous to American 
scholars, and bountiful in praise of them; but 
he cannot see how they can write Aonor, ete., in 
stead of the old honour. It pares down history, 
robs us of all our Norman glories. The old word 
‘**should abide with us in the shape it has always 
hitherto worn.” This looks as if Mr. Oliphant 
had not noticed that of all the old words of this 
sort, honor most frequently appears in the old 
books with -or. Picking a place in Shakspere 
by the concordance where the word occurs fre 
quently, ‘‘ Coriolanus,” ii, and turning to the First 
Folio, we find honor fifteen times, and no he 
Another trial, ‘* Measure for Measure,” 
ii, 1, gives honor nine times and honour eight, 
most of them being the address Your Honour, 
with one honorable. Looking to the analogy of 
the language, as our verb honor and the noun 
honor have the accent on the same syllable, 
they are naturally spelled alike, and like French 
hon orer’, rather than honneur. 


nour, 





The Practical Horse Keeper. By George Flem 

ing, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. Cassetl & Co, 
Mr. FLEMING says in his preface: ‘** This little 
work is intendel as a guide to those who have 
to do with horses, either as owners, purchasers, 
breeders, trainers, managers, or attendants, and 
whose experience has not been so extensive as 
those on whose knowledge it is based.” As such 
and for Great Britain it is a desirable manual 
Its value for this country is largely diminished 
by reason of the different uses to which horses 
are put here, necessitating, for general purposes, 
especially those outside of hauling heavy loads, 
animals of quite other types than any in com- 
mon use in England. For instance, ‘*the hunt 
er” and “the hack,” probably the best-known 
aud commonest types of English horses, would 
not be recognized by these names in this coun- 
try except in the localities where English 
manners, customs, and nomenclature are most 
affected, and really do not exist as aclass. The 
‘* tradesman’s horse,” a variety treated of by Mr. 
Fleming, would also bea hard animal to find here, 
perhaps because there are either so few or so 
many *‘ tradesmen.” Again, the horse which in 
this country takes the place of the English hack, 
and we may almost say, hunter also, is the light 
driving horse for road or general utility pur- 
poses; and he, from his different conditions of 
use and treatment, is broken, bitted, harnessed, 
driven, and cared for in a manner radically 
different from any taught in Mr. Fleming’s or 
any other English book, and intinitely better for 
the end desired. 

Consequently, the parts of Mr. Fleming's work 
devoted to the hack, the hunter, ‘ pur-chas- 
ing at fairs,” breaking, training, and feed 
ing, while undoubtedly excellent for the British 
Isles, are of but limited utility elsewhere, and 
much inferior for home application to several 
American treatises on the same subject. The 
latter portion of Mr. Fleming's book, however, 
bas no such limitations of usefulness. It treats 
concisely and admirably of the common intirm- 
ities of horseflesh, and gives plain and sensible 
instructions for their relief. The chapter on 
“Nursing” 1s especially to be commended, 
and Mr. Fleming says, what can be proved 
by every humane man who has had horses 
in his charge, that “‘ when a horse is sick, or 
ill from injury, recovery is much accelerated 
by careful and sympathetic nursing. However 
indifferent a horse may be to caressing or kind 


| attention during health, 
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when ill he certainly 


| appreciates them,” ete 
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Cruz ” (p. 8) is correct for 1807, but not for 


the walls of the city having been demolished 
long since, 
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